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The  delay  which  has  attended  this  part  of  the  Publications  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  has  originated  from  unavoidable  causes.  It  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  another 
valuable  paper  to  those  originally  intended  to  have  been  included  in  it.    May,  1848. 


PALIMPSEST  SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES, 

AND  MORE  ESPECIALLY  ON  AN  INSTANCE   IN   BURWELL  CHURCH, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

BY 

A.  W.  FRANKS,  TRIN.  COLL. 


From  the  earliest  times  men  seem  to  have  ransacked  the  monuments  of  preceding 
generations  to  furnish  memorials  for  themselves ;  and  we  even  sometimes  find  a 
recreant  descendant  disturbing  the  sepulchres  and  bones  of  his  ancestors,  to  rear 
up  a  tomb  to  himself  out  of  the  fragments ;  never  considering,  that  by  his  conduct 
he  is  furnishing  a  precedent  to  succeeding  generations,  and  that  his  own  tomb  may 
probably  share  the  same  fate.  Thus,  on  Egyptian  mummy-cases,  we  find  the  name 
of  one  person  erased  to  make  room  for  that  of  another.  Some  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian inscriptions,  too,  are  inscribed  on  fragments  of  more  ancient  heathen  ones. 
That  it  was  a  complaint  in  mediaeval  times,  we  gather  from  "  The  Crede  of  Piers 
Ploughman,"  (line  997)  where  he  says  of  the  monks,  that 

In  beldyng  of  tombes 
Thei  traveileth  grete. 
To  chargen  her  chirche  flore, 
And  chaungen  it  ofte. 

But  the  monumental  brass  furnishes  perhaps  some  of  the  most  curious  instances 
of  this  second  employment  of  materials.  From  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
removed,  as  also  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal,  it  offered  great  temptations 
to  the  sacrilegious  spoiler,  and  accordingly  instances  frequently  occur.  Mr  Way, 
indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "that  the  greater  part  of  our  sepulchral  brasses 
would  be  found,  were  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  fact,  made  up  of  fragments  of  prior 
memorials  of  the  dead\"  He  very  appropriately  terms  these  brasses  palimpsest. 
These  Palimpsests  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

I.  The  true  Palimpsests,  where  the  brass  is  actually  turned  upside  down  and 
a  new  engraving  is  made  on  the  reverse,  or  where  the  new  engraving  is  made  on 
the  same  side  and  over  the  original  one. 

II.  Where  portions  of  the  original  brass  are  adopted  untouched,  and  a  new 
inscription  or  figure  is  added. 

'  Archaeologia,  Vol.  xxx. 
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Of  the  first,  instancos  may  bo  found  at  Hcdgorloy',  Bucks;  Froyerning^  Essex; 
St  Alban's  ',  Ilortfordshire,  whore  the  figure  of  a  lady  is  on  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Abbat  do  la  Mote;  St  Margaret's,  Rochester,  where  the  same  person  is  supposed  to 
bo  roprosontod  on  both  sides;  at  Water  Pory',  Oxfordshire,  where  the  now  engraving 
is  on  the  same  side  as  the  old;  and  at  Cobham,  Surrey,  where  a  priest,  holding 
;i  chalico,  a])pears  on  the  reverse  of  a  figure  in  armour  :  some  of  these  reverses, 
however,  may  bo  merely  pieces  of  brass  spoilt  by  the  workmen,  and  never  laid  down. 

Of  the  second,  instances  occur  at  Bromham^  Bedfordshire,  where  tradition  asserts 
that  the  brass,  stone  and  all,  was  brought  out  of  Warwickshire.  It  was  originally 
tlio  tomb  of  a  knight  and  his  two  wives,  but  was  sacrilegiously  appropriated  by 
a  descendant  of  the  same,  as  a  monument  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  mother.  Other 
instances  occur  at  Horley,  Surrey ;  Isleworth,  Middlesex ;  St  Peter's  Mancroft, 
Norwich''  ;  and  at  Okeover  in  Staffordshire,  which  combines  every  variety.  The 
original  figures  seem  to  have  been  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  priest,  under  a  triple 
canopy.  The  lady  alone  is  untouched.  The  knight's  taces  have  been  transformed 
into  a  tabard,  and  the  priest  has  been  turned  over,  and  groups  of  children,  coats 
of  arms,  &c.  have  been  engraved  on  the  reverse.  The  shields  in  the  canopy  have 
also  been  changed,  and  later  ones  inserted. 

But  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  occurs  at  Burwell,  Cambridgeshire.  The 
upper  side  is  engraved  on  the  left  side  of  the  plate.  It  represents  a  priest  of  about 
the  date  1550,  in  a  cassock,  crimped  surplice,  and  almuce,  standing  under  a  triple 
canopy,  the  centre  of  which  alone  remains,  with  a  representation  of  the  resurrec- 
tion on  the  top.  The  side  canopies  were  surmounted  with  figures  of  saints,  now  all 
gone.  The  date  of  this  canopy  is  c.  1510,  forty  years  earlier  than  the  date  of 
the  figure.  The  marginal  legend  which  surrounded  the  whole  is  lost;  above  the 
head  of  the  priest  is  to  be  seen  the  matrix  in  the  stone  where  once  the  apex  of 
a  mitre  was  placed,  and  on  the  lower  half  of  the  priest's  figure  becoming  loose,  a 
portion  of  an  episcopal  figure  (an  Abbat)  was  discovered  on  the  reverse,  agreeing 
in  date  with  the  canopy,  and  evidently  the  effigy  which  originally  occupied  the  stone. 
With  the  rector's  permission  the  remainder  of  the  brass  was  taken  up,  and  the 
whole  under  surface  is  represented  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  plate.  The  upper 
part  of  the  figure  is  plain,  while  on  the  reverse  of  the  canopy  are  to  be  seen  the 
fragments  of  another  figure  of  much  earher  date,  probably  c,  1320:  from  the  fringed 
dalmatic  and  the  maniple,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  deacon,  and  if  so  it  is  the  only 
representation  of  the  kind  in  brass  which  is  known  to  exist ;  excepting  a  few  dia- 
conal  saints,  as  St  Stephen,  St  Lawrence,  &c.  The  execution  of  this  figure  is  very 
peculiar,  as  the  lines  are  excessively  broad  and  sloped,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  that 
the  face  is  in  slight  relief.  The  lines  could  not  well  have  been  filled  with  mastic 
as  usual,  and  it  may  be  a  fragment  brought  ready  engraved  from  abroad,  as  no 
brass  or  latten  plate  was  manufactured  in  England  till  the  year  1639.  The  brass 
has  now  been  securely  refixed  in  the  stone. 

1  Described  in  Archeeologia,  Vol.  xxx.  ^  Engraved  in  Suckling's  Hist,  of  Essex. 

'  Engraved  in  Boutell's  Men.  Brasses.  ^  Engraved  in  "the  churches  round  Oxford." 

■'  Engraved  in  Lyson's  Bedfordshire.  »  Engraved  by  Waller,  Pt.  xvi. 
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As  to  the  Abbat,  he  is  dressed  in  albe,  stole,  tunicle,  dalmatic,  chasuble, 
maniple,  and  gloves,  of  one  of  which  the  tassel  appears.  In  his  right  hand  he 
carries  a  pastoral  staff,  with  the  sudarium,  or  vexillum,  bound  round  it.  This  is 
a  mark  of  abbatical  dignity,  according  to  Molanus,  though  not  very  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  The  abbey  of  Ramsey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  had  possessions  at  Burwell, 
for,  according  to  Dugdale,  Edgar  gave  the  monks  five  hides  there,  as  did  St  Oswold. 
Alfger  also  gave  them  the  church.  This  was  not  the  usual  burial  place  of  the 
abbats,  but  from  the  will  given  at  the  end,  it  seems  that  John  Lawrence  de 
Wardeboys,  who  became  abbat  in  1508,  and  resigned  in  1539,  ordered  his  body 
to  be  buried  there.  It  is  possible,  that  soon  after  his  accession  he  caused  the 
tomb  to  be  made  with  his  effigy  in  full  abbatical  costume,  (a  precaution  often 
adopted  by  prelates  in  apprehension  of  the  neglect  of  their  successors,)  and  that 
after  his  death  in  1542,  his  executors  caused  the  figure  to  be  changed  and  the 
new  one  placed  in  its  stead. 

Of  this  Abbat's  private  Hfe  very  little  is  known.  He  was  of  a  good  family, 
which  had  resided  at  Wardeboys,  in  Huntingdonshire,  for  some  generations.  He 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Oxford,  in  1519,  and  at  the  dissolution  was  not 
only  forward  in  procuring  the  surrender  of  his  own  abbey,  but  persuaded  others 
to  do  the  same;  for  which  services  he  got  a  pension  of  £266.  I3s.  6d.  His 
will,  which  is  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  is  as  follows  :  — 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD  AMEN  The  yere  of  o'  Lorde  god  a  Thousand  fyve  hundred  fourty  and 
one  /  The  xij""  Daye  of  Decembr  I  Sir  John  Lawrence  prest  being  of  hole  mynde  and  p'fect  memory 
make  my  last  wyll  and  testament  In  this  forme  and  maner/  First  I  bequeth  my  soule  to  the  holly 
trynytie  three  p'sones  and  one  god  and  to  the  Eternall  virgyn  our  lady  mother  to  our  savyour  Cryste  / 
And  to  all  the  holy  companye  of  hevyn  /  And  my  body  to  be  buryed  in  the  churche  of  seynt  mary 
at  Burwell  and  I  giue  to  the  same  Churche  my  Chalys  w*  the  Crewitts  of  syluer  and  gylt  and  my 
best  vestment  w' all  that  long  to  yt/  and  the  hangyns  of  my ''Aulter/  I  giue  also  to  the  maynten'nce 
of  the  same  church  Ten  pounde  of  money/  Also  to  the  p'yshe  churche  of  Ramsey  Ten  poundes/ 
And  to  the  Churche  of  lyttull  Bury  ^vjs  xiij  s  iiijd/  To  the  churche  of  vpwood  vj  li  xiij  s  iiij  d  / 
To  the  churche  of  Wystow  vj  s  xiij  s  iiij  d  To  the  Chappell  of  lyttull  Ravele  foure  pounds  /  To  the 
("hurche  of  Abbott  Rypton  vj  li  xiij  s  iiij  d  /  To  the  churche  of  Hally  Well  vj  li  xiij  s  iiij  d  /  To 
the  churche  of  Wardboys  vj  li  xiij  s  iiij  d  /  To  the  churche  of  seynt  Ivys  vj  li  xiij  s  iiij  d  /  To  the 
churche  of  houghton  vj  li  xiij  s  iiij  d  /  To  the  churche  of  Broughton  vj  li  xiij  s  iiij  d  /  To  the  Chappell 
of  W oodhyrst  foure  pounds  /  To  the  Chapell  of  Woldhirst  foure  pounds  /  To  the  churche  of  Abbot 
Hemy'ford  foure  pounds  /  To  the  churche  of  Elsworth  foure  pounds  /  But  yt  notw'stonding  thes  my 
bequests  of  the  hole  some  of  money  to  all  thes  churches  aboue  namyd/  I  wull  the  seyd  money  to 
remayn  foure  yeres  after  my  dethe  in  t  hands  of  Richard  Dniry  of  Reche  whiche  hath  hit  now  in  keping/ 
And  yf  myn  Executours  w'in  the  same  foure  yeres  shall  se  Opertunytie  to  bestowe  yt  to  one  other  vse  as 
dothe  Apere  to  them  more  playnly  in  abill  yndented  betwen  me  and  the  sayd  Richard  Drury  /  That  then 
I  will  theym  so  to  vse  yt/  And  they  then  to  be  free  from  all  and  singuler  thes  Churches  aboue 
naniyd  /  these  my  former  gravnts  now'stonding  /  or  els  at  thende  of  the  foure  yere  /  I  will  the  seyd 
seuerall  somes  to  be  p'formyd  according  to  my  furst  graunte  /  Furthermore  I  bequeth  to  every  one  of 
my  s'v'nts  a  hole  yeres  wags  after  my  dethe  /  I  giue  also  to  eche  of  my  Chapleyns  and  s'v'nts  ''alyv'e 
of  like  price  as  they  haue  hadd  in  tyme  of  my  lyfe/     I  wull  also  that  they  shall  haue  mete  and 

^  This  was  probably  a  portable  altar,  which  people  of  rank  were  sometimes  permitted  to  have  in  their 
house :  the  form  of  permission  will  be  found  in  Cullum's  Hawstead. 
^  A  mistake  for  vi"  xiii"  iiij"*. 
'  A  liverv. 
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ilryiikc  /  iiiul  my  howso  to  be  kept  holle  iit  the  syte  of  luy  Steward  vnto  my  Tryrty  daye  Ijc  past 
I  l)e(iuetli  also  to  Twenty  po'  men  that  shall  holde  torches  at  my  buryall  and  other  deys  of  my  dirige 
Ten  ponndc  to  make  echo  of  them  agowne  /  I  will  also  xilj  li  vj  s  viij  d  to  lie  spent  aliougiit  my 
herso  /  and  to  make  a  dynner  for  suche  as  will  come  to  yt  the  dayo  of  my  ))uryall  /  I  will  also  that 
every  jirecst  at  my  dirige  shall  haue  xij  d  /  and  every  Clarke  iiijd/  and  every  cliyldc  of  tlie  (juen- 
ij  d  /  and  tlicrfore  I  ginc  Ten  pounds  /  and  the  rest  of  this  Ten  pomide  I  will  tliat  y t  shall)e  dolt  amonge 
po'  people  I  will  in  like  maner  haue  Ton  pounde  bestowyd  vpon  my  Sevcnt  Daye/  Ten  pounde  of 
my  xxx"'  day  and  Ten  pounde  of  my  yere  daye/  I  giuc  also  to  the  po'  people  at  lla'sey  Ten  pounds 
to  I)e  delt  to  them  every  sondaye  fy  ve  shillings  tyll  yt  be  done  /  I  will  also  three  pounds  six  shillings 
eight  i)ence  to  be  spent  in  mete  and  drynke  vpon  my  yere  daye/  I  will  also  haue  two  preests  sing 
for  nie  ayere  where  my  body  shall  rest/  and  other  two  at  Ra'sey  to  praye  for  me  and  my  frends  soules/ 
1  bequeth  furthermore  to  my  Cosyn  WilHam  Lawrence  and  to  hys  heyres  for  ever  my  syluer  basen 
w'  the  Ewer/  and  my  grete  salte  doble  gilte/  A  syluer  pott  w'  the  Cover  bothe  doble  gilte/  two  gilt 
Cuppes  w'  their  Gov's/  foure  masurs  /  Sevyn  gilte  spones/  Sixe  siluer  spones/  I  give  also  to  Gilbert 
Smyth  and  his  wyfe  and  their  heyres  for  ever/  a  salte  with  a  Cov'r  bothe  doble  gilte/  and  agilte 
Ale  Cupp  w'  the  cover/  and  two  gilte  cupes  w'  their  covers  two  masers/  and  Six  spones/  of  syluer  I 
giue  also  to  my  Nyce  Eme  Th'ogiiiartun  a  gilt  Cupp  w'  the  cover/  1  giue  also  to  Nicholas  Andrew 
aboule  pece  percell  gilte/  ^Astanding  maser  w'  a  Cov'r  of  tymbr/  and  four  syluer  spones/  I  giue 
also  to  Wylliam  Olyet  Six  siluer  spones/  and  liym  to  haue  the  choyse  of  Ten  whiche  shalbe  deuyded 
betwene  Nicholas  Androw  and  hym/  And  of  suche  Cupps  and  spones  as  shalbe  deuyded  betwen  my 
Coseii  William  and  Gilbert  Smyth/  I  will  that  my  Cosen  William  shall  haue  the  choyse/  I  giue 
also  to  Thomas  Lowth  my  s'v'nte  A  Salte  doble  gilt  without  a  Cover/  and  the  bed  that  I  meself 
lyein  hole  as  it  stonds  w'  the  tester/  I  giue  also  to  ^S'  John  Palm'  my  'Nutt  of  syluer  and  gilt  w' 
the  Cover/  and  his  bedd  hole  as  he  lyetli  in  yt/  I  giue  also  to  Robert  Johnson  the  Ijedd  hole  that 
he  and  his  fellow  lyethe  in  /  I  giue  also  to  Thomas  lowthe  and  Robert  Johnson  all  the  Coffers  in  my 
Chamber/  and  Thomas  lowthe  to  chose  the  first  and  Johnson  the  next  I  giue  also  to  Thomas  lowthe 
the  Willow  tabull  in  my  Chamber  the  forme  the  wyned  cheyer/  my  Letill  brason  morter  w'  the 
pestell  the  table  in  the  halle  and  the  trestuUs  and  formes  /  and  the  Cupbord  And  to  Johnson  the 
buflFyt  stoole  in  my  Chambr/  I  giue  also  to  my  Cosen  Lawrence  my  veluet  Cusshen  and  all  the  hangings 
of  my  parlour/  and  bothe  the  tables  w'  their  formes  stoles  and  Chaires  as  they  stond/  I  giue  hym 
Also  oute  of  my  Kechyn  two  grete  Racks/  two  buUyn  pannes  the  grete  brason  morter  with  the  pestell 
and  along  sawe/  And  Richard  drury  shall  haue  thother  /  I  giue  also  to  William  Salmon  my  Coke 
half  my  vessell  and  half  my  spitts  and  all  the  rest  of  my  Kechyn  stuf  vnbequethed  /  I  giue  also  to 
W^illiam  Smytlie  my  s'v'nte  all  my  Netts  and  other  yngens  to  fowle  and  fyshe  w'/  I  giue  also  to 
syr  John  faunt  and  syr  John  Palmer  all  my  bookes/  I  giue  also  to  all  the  prests  that  were  of  the  howse 
of  Ra'sey  eche  of  theym  vj  s  viij  d  /  I  giue  my  Cosen  William  Laurence  the  grete  Chafer  in  my 
Kechyn  /  I  giue  also  to  my  Chapleyn  syr  George  Marshall  foure  pounds  in  money  /  And  yf  he 
dothe  contynew  w*  me  styll  1  will  he  shall  haue  my  best  longe  gowne  /  and  my  best  short  gown  and 
the  bedd  holle  as  he  lythe  in  yt/  The  Residue  of  my  goodes  vnbequethed  I  put  to  the  discression 
of  my  Executours  to  dispose  for  the  welthe  of  my  soule/  And  they  I  will  shalbe  syr  John  Fawnt 
preest  and  syr  John  Palmer  preest  and  VFilliam  Lawrens  of  seynt  Ivys  gentilman  and  Richard  Drury 
of  Reche  in  the  Countie  of  Cambrige/  and  I  will  that  eche  of  them  shall  haue  for  their  labors  fyve 
poundes  of  money  /  And  Mr  Doctor  Fylee  p'son  of  Som'sham  in  the  Countie  of  huntyngton  shalbe 
supervisour/  and  he  shall  haue  for  his  labor  xls/  In  wytnes  wherof  I  haue  subscrybed  this  my 
last  wyll  w'  my  hande  the  daye  and  yere  aboue  wi-ytten|  w'  other  wytnes  present/  Syr  Stephen 
Bawdewyn  prest  and  Robert  Nelson  of  Ra'sey  w'  other  more  /.    By  me  John  Lawrence  preest. 

PRO  BAT  UM  fuit  sup'scriptu  testm  coram  duo  apud  london  Septimo  die  mens'  Nouembris  Anno  dni 
millimo  quingenlesimo  quadra"'"  secuudo/    Juramento  A^illmi  Laurence  et  Ricl  Drury  p'sona'"  p'n'm 

^  The  mazer  was  generally  a  large  wooden  bowl,  carved  all  over;  it  was  also  sometimes  of  other 
materials  :  the  word  is  said  to  mean  maple-wood.  This  one  seems  to  have  been  one  on  a  stem  with  a 
wooden  cover. 

^  Sir  John  :  this  was  a  title  of  courtesy,  not  of  rank,  and  answered  to  the  Latin  Dominus. 
This  nutt  was  probably  the  standing  nut  mentioned  in  inventories  of  tliis  time.    It  was  a  cocoa-nut 
mounted  in  silver  or  gold,  and  was  highly  prized. 
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Ac  Johis  Fa%vnt  et  Johnis  palmer  Cl'icor'  in  p'sona  Georgij  Gotten  I'rati  procuratoris  sm  Executor'  in 
hmoi'  (?)  testamento  no'i'ator'/  Ac  Approbatu  et  insumatu  /  Comissaq'  fuit  admi'stracio  omn'  et  singailor' 
boner'  &c  /  diet'  defuncti  p'fat'  Executoribs  /  De  bene  &c  /  Ac  de  pleno  et  fideli  Inuen''°  &c  /  con- 
ficiend'  /  necnon  de  piano  et  vero  compoto  redd'  /    Ad  Sancta  dei  Euangelia  Jurat'. 

Executores  viz.  Willimus  Lawrence  et  Richardus  , 
Drewry  Computauerunt  xvj°.  Octobris.  1571. 

Some  short  particulars  of  the  Lawrence  family  may  prove  interesting,  as  it  numbers 
amongst  others  the  famous  President  Lawrence,  and  had  numerous  connexions  in  the 
counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon. 

John  Lawrence,  styled  "Generosus,"  nephew  to  the  Abbat,  died  at  Ramsey  in  ]  5o8, 
leaving  three  children,  all  mentioned  in  the  will  :  William  Lawrence,  of  St  Ives ;  Emma, 
who  married  Gabriel  Throckmorton,  of  Elhngton,  Huntingdonshire ;  and  Agnes,  who 
married  Gilbert  Smyth,  of  Fenton.  When  the  abbey  lands  were  granted  to  the 
Cromwells,  William  settled  at  St  Ives.  He  was  sheriff  for  Cambridgeshire  and  Hunt- 
ingdonshire at  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  ;  by  his  first  wife,  Frances  Honston,  he  had 
Henry,  his  successor  at  St  Ives  ;  and  William,  ancestor  of  the  Lawrences  of  Sussex. 
By  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Kaye,  of  Yorkshire,  he  had  Robert,  ancestor  of  the  Law- 
rences of  Brokedish,  in  Norfolk.  William  Lawrence  died  at  St  Ives,  in  1572;  and 
bequeathed  to  his  son  Henry,  amongst  other  things,  the  plate  left  him  by  his  great 
uncle,  the  Abbat.  This  Henry  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Hagar,  of  Bourne 
Castle,  Cambridgeshire,  and  died  in  1580.  He  left  a  son,  John,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Ralph  Waller,  of  Clerkenwell,  Middlesex,  and  was  knighted  by 
James  1.  in  1603.  This  John  died  in  1604  ;  and  left  two  sons,  Henry  and  John,  from 
the  latter  of  whom  the  Colchester  branch  is  probably  derived.  Henry  Lawrence  was 
born  in  the  year  1600,  and  entered  as  a  fellow-commoner  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1622;  and  proceeded,  1623,  B.A.,  and  1627,  M.A.  He  married  Amy. 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Peyton,  of  Isleham,  and  in  his  father-in-law  found  an  additional 
tie  to  the  republican  party,  to  which,  from  his  education  and  his  alliance  with  the  Crom- 
wells, he  was  already  inclined.  He  was  member  for  Hertfordshire  in  1653  and  1654; 
president  of  the  Council  in  1654;  and  gazetted  as  a  lord  of  the  other  house  in  1657. 
After  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  proclaimed  Richard  Cromwell  protector.  The  president 
died  in  1664,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  at  St  Margaret's,  Hertfordshire,  where  his 
arms,  a  cross  raguly  gules,  are  to  be  seen.  Of  his  sons,  Edward  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Pembrokeshire  in  1656;  but  died  before  his  father.  Henry  succeeded  his  father,  and 
it  is  to  him  that  Milton  addressed  his  sonnet  beginning 

"Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son." 

He  died  in  1679,  leaving  two  sons,  Henry  and  Edward.  Edward  was  created  a  baronet, 
with  remainder  to  his  sister's  son,  Isaac  Wollaston,  of  Loseby,  in  Leicestershire. 
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John  Lawrence,  a  younger  won  of  the  president,  settled  in  Jamaica  with  one  of  the 
liradshawH  ;  whore  ho  died  in  1690,  leaving  several  sons.  His  sister  Martha  married 
ilicliard  second  Earl  of  Rarrymore. 

John,  the  only  brother  of  the  president,  died  in  1  670,  leaving  an  only  son,  Dr  Tho- 
mas Lawrence,  author  of  "  Mercurius  centralis,"  and  physician  to  five  crowned  heads. 
He  died  in  1714.  His  grandson,  Thomas,  was  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  father  to  Sir  Soulden  Lawrence,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Of  this  branch  are 
the  Lawrences  of  Studley  and  Hackfall,  in  Yorkshire.  More  information  about  the 
family  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1815,  to  which  source  the  writer 
is  largely  indebted. 


ON 

TWO    BRITISH  SHIELDS, 

RECENTLY  FOUND  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  ELY, 

AND  NUW  IN 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

BY  C.  W.  GOODWIN,  M.A. 

FELLOW  OF  ST  CATHARINE'S  HALL. 


The  shields  represented  on  the  accompanying  plates  were  discovered  in  November, 
1846,  by  a  labourer  digging  for  clay  in  Coveney  Fen,  near  Ely.  They  lay  together,  at 
a  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  peat,  and  next  to  the  underlying  clay  ; 
a  situation  in  which  several  other  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found  in  this  district. 
Anciently  the  whole  fen  region  was  an  estuary,  and  traversed  by  canoes,  several  of  which 
have  been  discovered  at  considerable  depths  below  the  present  surface  of  the  soil.  To 
the  upsetting  or  sinking  of  one  of  them  we  probably  owe  the  preservation  of  these  shields, 
and  of  other  similar  objects. 

The  material  is  bronze.  They  have  been  beaten  out  from  a  flat  plate,  the  central 
boss,  where  the  concavity  is  greatest,  being  very  thin  (in  one  of  them  it  has  almost  entirely 
perished).     The  rim  of  the  plate  turned  up  outwards  forms  a  hollow  border. 

The  more  perfect  specimen.  No.  1  (PI.  2  and  3)  is  20^  inches,  the  boss  or  umbo 
4^  inches,  in  diameter.  The  other  is  much  decayed  and  mutilated,  but  seems  to  have 
been  of  about  the  same  size ;  it  has  entirely  lost  its  outer  rim. 

The  concavity  of  both  is  extremely  small ;  and,  setting  aside  the  umbo  and  project- 
ing ornament,  they  may  be  called  flat  bucklers. 

No.  2  (PI.  4  and  5)  is  adorned  with  eight  concentric  circles,  but  it  has  possibly  had 
one  or  two  more.  A  handle  of  metal  is  fastened  across  the  concavity  of  the  umbo  by 
rivets,  two  small  bosses  of  conical  shape  hiding  the  rivet  on  the  outside.  On  the  inner 
side  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  shield  (PI.  4)  and  placed  in  a  line  at  right  angles  with 
the  handle,  are  two  small  nuts,  of  the  same  metal  as  the  rest,  turning  upon  pivots  ;  and 
contiguous  to  the  end  of  each  is  a  small  conical  boss.  The  use  of  these  nuts  seems  to 
have  been  to  facilitate  the  suspension  of  the  shield  on  the  warrior's  back  in  a  position 
of  equihbrium,  a  thong  being  passed  beneath  them,  and  by  their  means  held  tight,  as 
they  lie  very  close  to  the  inner  surface ;  while  the  little  knobs  at  their  extremities  might 
serve  to  prevent  the  thong  readily  slipping  from  beneath  them. 

In  No.  1  (PI.  2  and  3)  each  button  has  two  of  these  knobs,  the  use  of  which  ar- 
rangement it  is  not  easy  to  see.    As  there  are  corresponding  studs  on  the  outside,  it 
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may  liavo  l)ocn  mei-oly  for  tho  sako  of  ornament  or  symmetry.  In  this  specimen  also  the 
buttons  arc  pierced  (PI.  2,  figs.  2  and  3)  to  allow  of  a  string  being  passed  through  them. 

Tlie  ornament  of  No.  1  is  much  more  elaborate  and  elegant  than  that  of  the  other. 
It  consists  of  two  amphisbsenre  or  double-headed  snakes,  arranged  in  a  labyrinthine  pattern, 
wliich  will  be  better  understood  from  the  figure  than  from  description.  The  maker  has 
attempted,  by  slight  indentations,  to  indicate  the  eyes  of  the  snakes. 

These  shields  are  of  the  class  denominated  by  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  "  Tarian,"  or  native 
British  buckler,  of  which  specimens  exist  in  several  collections. 

At  Goodrich  Court  is  preserved  one  described  by  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  in  the  Archteo- 
lo^i.i  (Vol.  xxiu.  p.  92).  It  was  found  about  1804  in  a  turbary  called  Rhyd-y-gorse, 
not  far  from  Aberystwyth,  in  Cardiganshire.  It  is  ornamented  with  nineteen  concentric 
circles,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled  with  small  knobs.  Within  "  may  be  per- 
ceived the  rivet  that  held  a  thong,  having  a  loop  at  its  other  end  to  put  on  a  hook, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  it  from  the  person."  Such  are  Sir  S.  Meyrick's  words. 
I  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  shield  had  originally  a  second  hook  or  button,  and  that 
the  plan  of  suspension  was  the  same  as  in  our  specimens.  Sir  S.  Meyrick  also  speaks  of 
his  example  as  the  "  coating "  of  a  shield.  Provided  the  drawing  in  the  Archseologia 
and  in  Skelton  (Illustrations  of  Ancient  Armour,  Vol.  i.  PI.  47,  first  edition)  be  correct, 
this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case ;  the  button  seems  to  lie  close  to  the  inner  surface, 
and  in  all  points  the  shield  appears  to  resemble  ours,  which  were  evidently  never  intended 
to  contain  any  thick  or  solid  lining. 

Another  buckler  of  this  class  is  described  in  the  Archajologia  (Vol.  xxvn,  p.  298), 
and  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  bronze,  nearly  circular,  and  13  or  14 
inches  in  diameter ;  ornamented  with  two  series  of  round  bosses,  between  raised  concen- 
tric circles,  with  a  large  boss  or  umbo  in  the  centre.  It  has  two  buttons  within,  for 
suspension,  placed  similarly  to  those  in  our  specimens.  It  was  found,  in  1836,  in  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  Isis,  between  Little  Wittenham  and  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  at  a 
place  near  to  which  there  was  probably  a  ford.  A  bronze  scabbard  (now  in  the  British 
Museum)  was  found  a  few  years  afterwards  in  nearly  the  same  spot. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Albert  Way,  I  am  enabled  to  describe  two  examples  in 
the  collection  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Somerset  House.  The  first  is  "  a  large 
Tarian,  of  26|  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a  central  nearly  semi-globular  umbo,  diameter 
4|^  inches.  The  exterior  margin  is  one  thick  rib  or  rim,  within  which  are  29  thinner 
concentric  ribs,  and  in  each  intervening  space  a  row  of  small  knobs.  It  has  a  gripe  or 
handle  across  the  umbo  within,  the  cavity  allowing  the  hand  freedom  to  grasp  the  handle  : 
and  it  has  a  little  hook  riveted  on  within,  as  in  Sir  S.  Meyrick's  example,  as  also  a 
rivet-head  in  a  line  with  it.  No  note  of  donor,  or  place  of  discovery,  has  been  pre- 
served with  this  curious  object." 

Mr  Way  adds  :  "  About  the  year  1780,  a  number  of  bronze  shields  were  found  in 
a  peat  moss  in  Ayrshire,  near  Giffen  Castle,  parish  of  Beith,  six  or  seven  feet  beneath 
the  surface  :  they  were  embossed  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  grasp  of  the  hand.  Five 
or  six  were  found,  as  it  was  stated,  and  they  had  been  deposited  in  regular  order  in  a 
ring.     The  proprietor  of  the  estate  could,  however,  only  obtain  one  ;  and  this  (as  1 
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conjecture,  from  the  most  reasonable  evidence  I  can  bring  together)  is  the  identical 
tarian  described,  now  at  Somerset  House  :  but  the  dimensions  (stated,  as  I  apprehend, 
erroneously,  by  a  blunder  of  the  transcript)  do  not  correspond,  and  I  cannot  affirm  that 
my  guess  is  a  true  one." 

The  other  shield  in  the  Somerset  House  collection  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Way  : 
"  It  is  in  diameter  9^  inches  only.  It  resembles  that  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  (before  described).  The  umbo  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  knobs,  two  of  which, 
larger  than  the  rest,  are  separate  pieces,  covering  the  riveting  of  the  handle.  The  other 
knobs  are  beaten  out  in  the  metal  of  the  buckler  itself,  but  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  others  (where  there  are  holes  for  rivets)  which  were  not  part  of  the  said  metal,  and 
served  to  cover  and  conceal  the  riveting  of  some  hooks  or  attachments  for  the  thong 
of  suspension.  The  two  larger  knobs  aforesaid  and  the  central  umbo  are  slightly 
conical,  while  the  umbo  of  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  is  semiglobular.  This 
interesting  little  tarian,  I  believe,  was  found  near  Eynesham  Bridge,  in  the  bed  of 
the  Isis,  by  a  fishing  pole,  about  1775,  and  may  be  a  relic  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Britons  and  Saxons  at  Eynesham,  a.d.  571,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
sub  anno,  when  Cuthwulf  the  Saxon  was  victor." 

"  In  1784,"  says  Mr  Way,  "  a  bronze  tarian  was  found  by  a  labouring  man 
in  digging  peat  at  Moel  Siabod,  near  Capel  Curig,  Llanrwst,  Denbighshire.  It  lay 
about  a  foot  under  the  surface.  It  was  ornamented  with  27  concentric  ribs  with 
rows  of  small  knobs  intervening ;  and  had  a  sharp  pointed  conical  umbo,  with  a  handle 
across  the  cavity  within ;  also  a  little  hook  and  a  rivet.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
it  is  represented  as  if  the  conical  umbo  was  so  hammered  as  to  be  slightly  quadran- 
gular, or  rather,  pyramidal.  Diam.  24^ in.  This  specimen  was  in  the  possession 
of  Mr  More,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  I  think  it  is  now  in  the  Goodrich 
Court  Collection." 

Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  speaks  of  another  shield  of  this  kind  found  near  Newcastle, 
which  the  obliging  owner  cut  up  into  small  slices  like  a  wedding  cake,  and  distributed 
to  his  greedy  friends. 

One  other  example  Mr  Way  mentions,  "  precisely  similar  to  that  at  Goodrich 
Court,  having  a  round  central  umbo,  11  concentric  rows  of  small  knobs  and  inter- 
vening ribs;  diam.  21iin."  It  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  at  London, 
and  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr  C.  R.  Smith,  of  Liverpool  Street,  in  that  city\ 

These  numerous  examples,  for  the  most  part  varying  in  detail,  abundantly  illus- 
trate the  type  of  the  native  British  shield. 

Sir  S.  Meyrick  remarks  that  the  modern  Scotch  target  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Tarian,  the  mode  of  carrying  it  having  been  altered  to  imitate  the  Roman  fashion, 
and  the  handle  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  straps.    (See  Skelton's  Illustrations  of  Ancient 

^  By  the  kindness  of  that  distinguished  Antiquary,  I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
this  tarian,  which  is  preserved  in  his  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  found  in  or  near  to  the  city 
of  London.  There  are  in  it  two  triangular  holes,  in  exactly  the  positions  where  the  buttons  are 
placed  in  the  Cambridge  specimens.  This  mutilation  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  modern  times. 
The  boss  is  hemispherical,  but  rather  depressed,  4i  inches  in  diameter  and  1  inch  high.— C.  C,  B. 
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Armour,  Vol.  i.  1*1.  I^X,,  first  oditioii.)  The  loathern  target  studded  with  nails, 
thoro  delineated,  vvaw,  he  thinks,  a  copy  of  the  embossed  tarian.  It  seems  however 
quite  as  probable  that  the  ornaments  of  the  latter  were  suggested  by  the  nails  of 
a  wooden  shield. 

A  specimen  of  a  round  shield  studded  with  concentric  rows  of  nails  exists  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  little  better  than  a  mass  of  gravel,  the  nails  being  of 
iron,  and  their  oxydation  having  furnished  a  cement,  which,  by  holding  together  the 
pebbles  in  which  the  shield  lay  embedded,  has  preserved  the  form  of  the  object. 
From  the  material  and  also  from  the  apparant  shape  of  the  umbo,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  this  is  a  Saxon  remain.  It  is  however  an  early  instance  of  the  use 
of  nails  in  the  construction  of  a  shield. 

The  circular  hand-target  was  not  peculiar  to  Britain.  The  form  is  a  common 
one  over  the  whole  world,  as  a  glance  at  Skeltons  Illustrations  will  shew. 

No  examples  of  the  bronze  tarian  seem  to  have  been  found  in  Ireland.  None 
at  least,  I  believe,  have  been  described ;  and  no  specimen  exists  in  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at  Dublin. 

A  shield  apparently  of  this  class  is  represented  upon  the  silver  coinage  of  lUiberis 
in  Hispania  Bsetica  worn  by  warriors  on  horseback.  One  fine,  specimen  in  the 
British  JNIuseum  shews  clearly  the  central  umbo,  with  four  smaller  bosses  arranged 
round  it  cross-wise,  recalling  at  once  the  studs  upon  our  shields,  which  conceal  the 
rivets  of  the  handle  and  of  the  two  internal  buttons  i. 

A  German  work  lately  published  states  that  "  bronze  shields  elegantly  ornamented, 
and  from  19  to  24  inches  across  (lang)  have  been  found  in  Mecklenburg,  Denmark, 
and  Scotland.  Bronze  umbos  (schild-buckeln)  which  have  been  fastened  on  wooden  or 
leathern  shields  are  also  frequent."  Keferstein.  Ansicht  iiber  die  Kdtischen  Alterthumer. 
Halle,  1846,  1"  Band,  p.  329.  No  reference  is  given  to  works  where  these  objects 
are  described. 

The  shield  No.  2,  adorned  with  snakes,  presents  a  more  elaborate  and  elegant 
kind  of  ornament  than  any  of  the  other  specimens  described.  The  speculator  in 
Druidical  lore  will  probably  find  food  for  theory  in  these  sacred  symbols,  thus  worn  by 
the  warrior  on  his  weapon  of  protection.  Even  the  ornament  composed  of  concentric 
circles  has  been  thought  to  hide  an  astronomical  mystery.  The  snake  has  always 
been  a  favourite  type  of  ornament,  wherever  decorative  art  has  flourished,  from  the 
easy  adaptation  of  its  form  to  all  kinds  of  graceful  outlines.  It  is  difficult  however, 
in  looking  at  the  device  on  this  shield,  not  to  be  reminded  of  Pliny's  account 
{Nat.  Hist.  Bk.  xxix.  cap.  3)  of  the  production  of  the  omm  mguinum. 

^  Engravings  of  this  specimen  and  another  are  given.  For  the  explanation  of  the  Celtiberian  legend 
upon  these  coins,  and  their  attribution  to  Illiberis,  see  De  Saulcy,  Monnaies  Aiitonomes  d'Espagne. 
Metz.  1840.  p.  202.  They  are  probably  not  of  a  later  dat»  than  b.c.  140,  as  De  Saulcy  shews,  ibid. 
p.  12. 
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Sir  S.  Meyrick  tells  us  that  the  tarian  was  likewise  denominated  aes,  flat ;  a 
name  which  is  justified  by  the  examples  hitherto  found.  The  Saxon  hand-bucklers 
seem  to  have  been  convex,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  distorted  drawings  of  Saxon 
artists.  The  epithet  hollow  applied  to  shields  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  See 
the  fragment  of  Judith  XI,  1.  185.  They  were  generally  of  wood,  as  the  appellations 
hord,  i.  e.  board,  and  lind,  i.  e.  lime,  or  linden,  imply.  An  umbo  of  iron,  in  the  centre, 
protected  the  hand ;  and  this  is  usually  the  only  remnant  of  the  shield  found  in 
Saxon  graves. 

Specimens  of  British  umbos  of  bronze  occur :  amongst  a  valuable  collection  of 
British  remains,  brought  from  the  Polden  Hills,  near  Bridgewater,  and  lately  pur- 
chased by  the  British  Museum,  are  three  umbos  of  this  material,  which  have  formed 
the  centre-pieces  of  wooden  or  leather  bucklers.  A  hollow  boss,  beaten  out  extremely 
thin,  rises  from  a  circular  flat  plate  ;  this  plate  in  the  most  perfect  specimen  is  about 
8^  inches  in  diameter,  the  boss  about  4  inches,  and  2  |  inches  deep.  The  plate 
is  embossed  with  a  running  ornament,  meant  perhaps  for  leaves,  and  about  a  dozen 
holes  are  placed  round  the  edge  of  it,  through  which  nails  or  rivets  have  passed  to 
fasten  it  to  the  shield.  In  one  specimen  the  boss  is  perfectly  conical.  These  objects 
are  very  thin  and  frail,  and  can  hardly  have  been  of  much  service  in  protecting 
the  hand.  The  umbo  of  the  more  perfect  of  the  Cambridge  specimens  is  equally 
thin  ; — the  fragility  of  that  of  the  other  is  proved  by  its  disappearance. 


Various  other  remains  of  Celtic  antiquity  have  been  furnished  by  the  Cambridge- 
shire fens.  A  bronze  sword,  found  at  Waterbeach,  and  a  spear-head  of  the  same  ma- 
terial from  Soham  fen,  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Litchfield,  of  Cambridge.  A  fine 
gold  Torques  from  Grunty  fen,  and  a  bead  of  green  glass,  enamelled  with  white  (similar 
to  that  figured  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  iii.  p.  354,)  from  the  same  locality, 
are  in  the  museum  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

I  append  a  letter  containing  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  metal  of  these  shields, 
kindly  undertaken  by  T.  H.  Henry,  Esq. ;  and  also  of  a  Roman-British  bronze  utensil 
from  Shefibrd,  Bedfordshire,  which  was  analysed  at  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  the  two  metals,  by  John  Percy,  Esq.,  M.D.  The  society  is  greatly  indebted 
to  those  gentlemen  for  the  trouble  that  they  have  taken  in  making  these  analyses. 

"  London,  April  14,  1847. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  enclose  you  an  account  of  the  analyses  of  the  Roman  pan  and  Celtic  shield, 
which  Dr  Percy  and  I  have  made.  Both  are  of  bronze,  though  different  in  compo- 
sition :  the  tin  and  lead  in  the  former  having  been  added  most  probably  to  render  the 
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copper  more  I'lisihlc,  easy  to  cast,  and  less  liable  to  corrosion.  Pliny  does  not  give  the 
jiroportions  used  for  culinary  utensils,  but  the  proportions  used  in  this  pot  do  not 
.•ip])oar  to  liavf  been  very  different  from  those  used  for  statues,  if  we  except  the 
sWyt'v  (Lib.  S  I',  cap.  2).  The  proportions  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  shield  arc  different, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  render  it  hard  and  tough  ;  they  are  nearly  those  of  the  best 
modern  gun  metal.  The  presence  of  a  minute  portion  of  nickel  was  noticed  by 
Fresenius,  in  a  Celtic  axe,  found  near  Giessen  ;  and  more  recently  by  Dr  Knapp,  in  a 
Celtic  weapon  found  in  Wales  {Liehig''s  Annalen,  Vol.  r-viii.  p.  106).  There  exists  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1796,  an  elaborate  account,  by  Dr  Pearson,  of  some 
ancient  metallic  arms  and  utensils  found  in  the  river  Witham,  near  Lincoln,  which  he 
concludes  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  to  be  composed  of  copper,  alloyed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  tin.  The  presence  of  nickel  existing  in  small  quantity  in 
the  ancient  Celtic  weapons,  may  be  interesting,  as  assisting  to  discover  the  localities 
of  the  mines  from  which  the  copper  was  obtained,  as  it  evidently  accompanies  the 
copper  only  as  an  impurity  which  is  by  no  means  general  in  copper  ores ;  and  these 
Celtic  weapons  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Roman  manufacture,  and  to  have 
been  received  from  them  by  the  Celts  in  barter." 

Analysis  of  the  Roman  pot,  by  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  : 

"  The  metal  was  covered  by  a  green  crust  and  much  corroded.  The  piece  used 
in  analysis  was  filed,  but  not  so  as  to  efface  completely  the  corroded  spots  :  it  was  hard, 
and  had  a  greyish  colour. 

"  The  metal  was  heated  with  nitric  acid  ;  and  after  the  separation  of  the  oxide  of 
tin,  sulphuric  acid  was  added,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  sulphate 
of  lead  was  washed  and  separated,  arid  the  copper  was  then  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  the  sulphuret  of  copper  decomposed  by  dilute  nitric  acid ;  and  the  oxide 
precipitated  by  potash  :  the  iron  was  then  peroxidised  by  nitric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia. 


"  22  02  grains  gave 

Oxide  of  Copper    22-80  =  18*20  metal,  or  per  cent.  82  65 

Oxide  of  Tin                        2-95  =    2-32                „  10-54 

Sulphate  of  Lead                 1-61=   MO                „  5  00 

Oxide  of  Iron                        0-08  =    0-05                „  0-23 

Loss                                              0-35                „  1-58 


22-02  „  100-00" 


Analysis  of  the  shield,  by  T.  H.  Henry,  F.R.S.  : 

"  The  metal,  when  cleaned  by  a  little  acetic  acid  and  filing,  presented  the  usual 
colour  and  appearance  of  gun  metal.     It  was  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  oxide  of 
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tin  separated  and  weighed,  the  copper  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  sul- 
phuret  of  copper  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  potash  ;  after  the 
precipitation  of  the  copper  from  the  solution,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  nickel 
was  precipitated  by  caustic  potash.  On  dissolving  a  portion  of  this  oxide  of  nickel 
in  borax,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  and  afterwards  reducing  it  by  the  interior  flame, 
the  clear  glass  produced  was  found  to  be  coloured  of  a  pale  blue  by  cobalt. 


"  I. — 20"4S  grains  gave 

Oxide  of  Copper    22-39  =  17*87  metal,  or  per  cent.  87*50 

Oxide  of  Tin    3-02  =   2-37  „  11-62 

"  II.- — 40-87  grains  gave 

Oxide  of  Copper    44-82  =  35-78  „  87-55 

Oxide  of  Tin    6-10=    4-79  „  11-72 

Oxide  of  Nickel    0-21=    0-16  „  0-40 


40-73  „  99-67 


I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  H.  HENRY." 

"  To  Charles  C.  Babington,  Esq." 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

PI.  2.     Interior  of  shield  with  circular  ornament. 
PI.  3.     Exterior  of  the  same. 

PI.  4.     Fig.  1.     Interior  of  shield  with  serpentine  ornament. 

Figs.  2,  3.    Button  for  suspension. 

Figs.  4,  5.    Small  conical  boss  hiding  the  rivet. 
PI.  5.    Exterior  of  same  shield. 


A  CATALOGUE 


OF  THE  BOOKS  BEQUEATHED  TO  CORPUS   CHRISTI  COLLEGE. 
CAMBRIDGE  (a.  d.  1439),  BY  THOMAS  MARKAUNT, 
WITH  THEIR  PRICES. 

TRANSCRIBED  FROM  A  CONTEMPORARY   REGISTER  ON  VELLUM  IN  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THAT  COLLEGE,  WITH  EXPLANATORY  AND 
HISTORICAL  OBSERVATIONS,  BY 

JAMES  ORCHARD  HALLIWELL,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &C. 


The  will  of  Thomas  Markaunt,  "  clericus  in  villa  Cantabrigiae,"  is  preserved  in 
Corpus  Christi  College  (MS.  No.  232.)  and  dated  the  4th  of  November,  1439.  He 
leaves  the  whole  of  his  books  to  the  library  of  that  College,  under  the  condition 
that  they  be  placed  in  cases  similar  to  those  of  Gotham  and  Zink,  which  had  been 
benefactors  in  like  manner  to  the  University,  of  which  they  had  formerly  been  chan- 
cellors. Markaunt  was  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College  and  proctor  of  the  University 
in  1417,  and  he  was  so  much  esteemed  that  in  1440,  the  year  after  his  decease,  it 
was  agreed  that  every  fellow  of  the  college  should  swear  upon  his  first  admission 
that  he  would  take  all  possible  care  that  Markaunt's  books  should  be  in  no  way 
injured  ;  and  that  he  would  continually  pray  for  his  soul,  and  for  the  soul  of  his 
parents,  as  for  those  of  other  benefactors.  In  the  same  manuscript  (No.  232.)  is 
preserved  a  list  of  the  books  which  Markaunt  presented  to  the  college,  and  also 
another  list  which  mentions  the  price  at  which  each  was  purchased.  So  curious 
and  singular  a  document  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  who  have  any  connexion 
with  the  University  ;  I  have  therefore  transcribed  the  whole  of  the  former  list  with 
the  prices  taken  from  the  latter.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  original  manu- 
script the  "  incipits  "  of  the  second  and  of  the  penultimate  folios  are  given,  but  it 
has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  copy  them. 

"  Hie  incipit  registrum  magistri  Tliomoe  Markaunt  de  mmerositate  librorum  suorum 
cum  eorum  contentis,  quos  contulit  ad  utilitatem  sociorum  collegii  Corporis  Christi  studen- 
tium.''^ 

1.  Moralia  Gregorii.  vj.li. 

2.  Alia  moralia  Gregorii.    vj.h.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

3.  Magister  historiarum  cum  allegoriis.    xxvj.s.  viij.d. 

4.  Hugo  de  Vienna  super  Jeremiam.  iij.li. 

5.  Crisostomus  de  opere  imperfecto.     xxvj.s.  viij.d. 

6.  Glossa  communis  super  epistolas  Pauli.    xxiij.s.  viij.d. 
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7.  Stophanus  Cantuarionsis  super  Pcntatcucon.  ij.li. 

8.  Concordantia;  magnac.  v.li. 

9.  Augustini  opera  varia.  iiij.li. 

10.  Augustinus  do  civitatc  Dei.  ij.li. 

11.  Egidius  super  primum  summarum.  i.li. 

12.  Ambrosius  in  exameron,  et  Augustinus  in  Enchiridion,  xx.s. 

13.  Hugo  de  Vienna  super  Ysayam  et  Ezechielem.  iiij.li. 

14.  Expositio  super  summas.  Egidius  de  peccato  originali.  Theoremata  de 
corpore  Christi  et  de  regimine  principum.    ij.li.  vj  s.  viij.d. 

15.  Gregorius  super  homelias  evangelistarum.  xiiij.s. 

16.  Bonaventura  super  secundum  summarum.  xxiiij.s. 

17.  Magister  summarum  et  Boecius  de  corpore  Christi.  Idem  de  trinitate  et 
de  ebdomadibus,  et  de  duabus  naturis  et  una  natura.  Item  quatuor  libri  Johannis 
Damasceni  de  incomprehensibilitate  Christi  et  aliis.  Idem  de  amatoribus  mundi.  Idem 
de  centum  heresibus.    Item  Boecius  de  fide  Christiana,  xx.s. 

18.  Thomas  de  veritatibus.  xx.s. 

19.  Aristoteles  de  secretis  secretorum  cum  expositione  Bacona-.     vj  s.  viij.d. 

20.  Ligenda  sanctorum,  xxvij.s. 

21.  Liber  diversorum  tractatuum.  De  oratione  Dominica.  De  officio  missfe  et 
regula  fratrum  minorum.  De  vita  Prothaplasti.  Epistola  Methodii  de  inicio  et  pro- 
gressu  mundi  et  de  die  judicii.  De  speculo  mundi.  Purgatorium  sancti  Patricii. 
Item  oracio  ejusdem.  Itinerarium  domini  .Johannis  Maundevyle  militis.  Tractatus 
de  presbytero  Johanne.  Itinerarium  fratris  Odorici  ordinis  fratrum  minorum.  Trac- 
tatus Francisci  Petrarchse  de  Waltero  Marthione  et  Grisild'  uxore  ejus.  De  tribus 
magis  regibus.  De  secundo  philosopho.  De  vita  et  passione  sancti  Thomse.  De 
Sarasenis  et  eorum  observationibus.     De  Machameto  et  ejus  legibus.  viij.s. 

22.  Gregorius  super  Ezechielem.  xvj.s. 

23.  Distinctiones  Gorham.  xij.s. 

24.  Distinctiones  Januensis.  Tractatus  de  passione  Christi.  et  proverbia  Hu- 
gonis  de  •  Sancto  Victore.  xx.s. 

25.  Tabula  Deveroys  super  Ethica.    viij.s.  viij  d. 

26.  Dionisius  Ariopagita  de  celesti  ierarcha.  De  divinis  nominibus.  De  mistica 
theologia.  De  decern  ejus  diversis  epistoHs,  et  omnes  cum  commentis  infra  scriptis. 
primo  Hugonis  de  Sancto  Victore.  secundo  domini  Johannis  Scoti.  tertio  domini 
Johannis  Saraseni.  et  cum  glosis  Anastasii  Apostolica?  sedis  bibliotecarii  de  Grseco 
in  Latinum  translatis.  item  beati  confessoris  Maximi.  Item  beati  Johannis  Sito- 
politani.  Et  in  fine  est  unum  aliud  commentum  magis  clarum  sine  una  transla- 
tione.  v.li. 

27.  Extractus  doctoris  de  Lira  super  multos  libros  de  Biblia,  cum  duobus 
Gregorii.    xiij.s.  iiij.d. 

28.  Postillae  super  Genesin,  Exodum,  Proverbium,  Ecclesiasticen,  Regum,  Thobiam, 
Esterum,  Esdram  et  Machabeum.    xiij.s.  iiij.d. 

29.  Reductorium  morale  super  libros  Biblije.  xl.s. 
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30.  [Omitted  in  both  lists.] 

31.  Brito  in  summa  de  verbis  Bibliae.    vj.s.  viij.d. 

32.  Psalterium  glosatum.  xl.s. 

33.  Thematca  divisa  cum  sermonibus  Bonaventurae.  Sermones  Dominicales  et 
sanctorum  cum  concordantiis  et  tabulis  ad  eosdem.  viij.s. 

34.  Sanctus  Thomas  Secunda  Secundte.    ij.U.  xiij.s.  iiij.d, 

35.  Januensis  in  suo  cathohcon.    vj.H.  xvj.s.  viij.d. 

36.  Uguncio.  xvj.s. 

37.  Pupilla  cum  pastorale  Gregorii.  xl.s. 

38.  Textus  logicee  novae  et  veteris.    vj.s.  viij.d. 

39.  Waleys  super  decem  libros  de  civitate  Dei.    vj.s.  viij.d. 

40.  Summa  theologi«  cum  questionibus.    de  animalibus  et  de  anima.  viij.s. 

41.  Parisiensis  de  viciis.     xxvj.s.  viij.d. 

42.  Kylwarby  super  libros  priorum.  Thom.  de  Aquino  super  libros  posteriorum 
cum  quibusdam  naturalibus  et  logicalibus.    vj.s.  viij.d. 

43.  Libellus  de  preparatione  cordis,  x.s. 

44.  Alyngton  super  predicamenta.  de  virtutibus.  de  tempore  et  materia  et  forma, 
de  anima.  de  ydeis.  de  incarnatlone  verbi.  UtiHa  secundum  Burleygh.  De  abso- 
luta  veritate  futurorum.    vj.s.  viij.d. 

45.  Libellus  Wyklef  qui  inciplt  Juvemm  rogatibus.  iij.s. 

46.  Formula  noviciorum.  v.s. 

47.  Liber  de  amore,  cum  aliis  tractatibus  Ricardi  Heremitfe.    vj.s.  viij.d. 

48.  Tabula  Martini  super  decreta  et  decretalia.  xx.s. 

49.  Casuarium  decretorum.  viij.s. 

50.  Liber  decretorum.  ij.h. 

51.  Expositio  Aspair  super  libros  phisicorum  coeli  et  mundi.  de  generatione  et 
corruptione  metheorum.  De  anima.  De  vegetalibus  et  plantis.  de  sensu  et  sensato. 
de  memoria  et  reminiscentia.  de  sompno  et  vigilia.  de  longitudine  et  brevitate  vitee. 
undecim  libri  metheorum.  tabula  Augustini  de  spiritu  et  anima.  De  secundo  phi- 
losopho  quidam  libellus.  x.s. 

52.  Missale.     ij.h.  xiij.s.  iiij.d, 

53.  Belial.    Item  Bartholomei  quaedam  breves  questiones  dominicales.  iiij.s. 

54.  Portiferium.    iij-li.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

55.  Biblia.    iij.li.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

56.  Concordantise  abbreviatse.  iiij.s. 

57.  Textus  Naturalis  philosophise,  viij.s. 

58.  Textus  philosophise,  x.s. 

59.  Thomas  de  veritatibus  theologiae.    vj.s.  viij.d. 

60.  Libellus  partim  logicalis  partim  naturalis,  &c.  ij.s. 

61.  Codex,  viij.s. 

62.  Textus  ethicorum  cum  magnis  moralibus.  xx.d. 

63.  Liber  moralis  philosophise.  Questiones  Burleygh  motas  et  solutse  super 
decem  libros  Ethicorum.     Capitula  Eustracii  super  libros  ethicorum.  Conclusiones 
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Biirl(iy<?h  super  libroH  othicorum.  Toxtus  cthicorum  cum  expositione  sancti  Thomse. 
\'c()ii()nii;i  Aristotolis  cum  expositione  Bartholomsei  do  Burgis.  Yconomia  Bernardi 
(Uiidain  niiliti  per  modum  epistola2.  Qucstiones  motse  super  octo  libros  politicorum. 
ToxtuB  politicorum  cum  expositione  Petri  do  Alverna  in  margine  Rethorica  Aris- 
totilis.  Vallata  cum  expositione  fratris  Egidii  do  Rotna  ordinis  fratrum  heremitarum. 
Aristotclcs  do  bona  fortuna  cum  expositione  fratris  Egidii.  Liber  de  vita  Aristo- 
tolis. Liber  de  morte  Aristotelis  cum  prologo  precedente.  Liber  de  Secretis  Se- 
cretorum  cum  prologo  ejusdem.  eciam  precedente  capitulorum  divisione  per  primam 
secundam  et  tertiam  partes,  cum  quibusdam  expositionibus  fratris  Rogeri  Baconis 
de  ordine  rainorum.  x,li. 

64>.  Textus  tocius  veteris  logicte  et  novae  logiccG  libri  Elencorum  et  Topico- 
rum.    ij.s.  vj  d. 

65.  Rhethorica  TuUii.    ij.s.  vj.d. 

66.  Bertiarius  cum  quodam  tractatu  de  virtutibue  cardinalibus.  Versus  de 
contemptu  mundi.    Dubia  psalterii.  iij.s. 

67.  Liber  dictaminis.  Formula  dictandi.  Tria  sunt.  Sompniale  delucidarium 
Phamonis.  Alanus  de  planctu.  Tragedise  Senecae  cum  quibusdam  litteris  Latinis 
et  Anglicis  formatis.  Rethorica  dictandi  magistri  Thomse  de  Novo  Mercatu.  Papa 
stupor  mundi.    vj.s.  viij.d. 

68.  Liber  grammaticalis.  Cartuar  in  Latinum.  Nominale  in  Gallicis  Latinis 
et  Anglicis.  Litterae  Gallicse.  Orthographia  in  Gallicis.  Cartuar'  in  Gallicis. 
Opiniones  Wyklef,  cum  aliis.     vj.s.  viij.d. 

69.  Sequenciarum  glosatum.    verbale.    cum  multis  aliis.    vj.s.  viij.d. 

70.  Algorismus  cum  magistro  Thoma  de  Novo  Mercatu  exponendum.  Algo- 
rismus  de  minuciis.  Compotus  ecclesiasticus.  Tractatus  de  opera.  Theorica  plane- 
taruni.  Musica  Boetii  abbreviata.  Sufficiencia  musicse  organicfE.  Musica  Boecii 
abbreviata  per  Johannem  de  muris.    Alius  tractatus  de  distantu.    vj.s.  viij.d. 

71.  Compendium  logicae  ac  philosophise  tam  naturalis  quam  moralis  quam 
theologise,  cum  sermonibus  in  fine,     xiij.s.  iiij.d. 

72.  Liber  de  Apocalipsi  in  Gallicis,  cum  quadam  pictura  exprimente  historias 
ejusdam.  ij.s. 

73.  Psalterium  beatae  Marise  cum  vita  Roberti  de  Cecilie.  Boecius  de  dis- 
ciplina  scholariura.  ij.s. 

74.  Quaternus  sophistrife.  xij.d. 

75.  Liber  canticorum  musicalium  et  aliorura.  iij.s. 

[The  penult,  folio  commenced  with  the  words  "  and  as  I  wente,"  which  shews 
that  there  must  have  been  English  songs  in  this  book.] 

76.  Liber  privilegiorum  et  statutorum  Universitatis  Cantabrigiae  qui  remaneat 
in  cista.  v.s. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  cost  of  these  books  was  therefore  £104.  12s.  3d., 
a  very  large  sum  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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According  to  iSIasters,  in  his  HiKstory  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  all  the  books 
of  Markaunt's  donation  were  lost  or  dispersed  before  the  time  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
certainly  before  the  second  munificent  literary  gift  to  that  College  by  that  prelate. 
Most  of  them  appear  indeed  to  have  been  long  since  dispersed ;  but  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  one  of  Markaunt's  volumes,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
whole  collection,  to  the  present  library.  The  No.  21  in  the  preceding  list,  which 
contains  several  legends,  itineraries  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  other  matters,  now  forms 
No.  275  in  the  present  collection  of  manuscripts  at  Corpus  Christi  College  ;  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  description  in  the  ancient  catalogue  is  perfectly  accu- 
rate and  tolerably  diffuse.  The  knowledge  of  this  imparts  additional  value  to  the 
remainder  of  the  catalogue. 

Markaunt  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  antiquary,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  person  who  formed  a  systematic  collection  of  the  privileges  and  statutes 
of  the  University.  This  collection  is  described  at  No.  76  of  the  preceding  cata- 
logue, and  after  having  been  twice  lost  from  the  college  library,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Robert  Hare,  a  celebrated  Cambridge  antiquary  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  presented  it  to  the  University,  in  whose  possession  it  yet  remains,  having  however 
unfortunately  suffered  a  mutilation  of  a  few  leaves  at  the  end.  Were  we  disposed 
to  renew  the  vain  contest  between  Caius  and  Twyne  on  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
sister  universities,  it  would  be  a  fact  not  to  be  altogether  passed  over  in  silence  that 
Cambridge,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  could  boast  of  an  antiquarian  member  who 
made  an  historical  collection  of  its  early  charters  and  statutes. 

Observations  on  the  preceding  catalogue : — 

18.  Thomas,  i.e.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

19.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  copy  of  Bacon's  Commentary  on  Aristotle  is  at 
present  known  to  exist. 

25.     Deveroys.    Forte  Averroes. 

28.    A  MS.  answering  this  description  is  in  the  University  Library. 

44.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  Burleygh  here  alluded  to  is 
Walter  Burley  of  Oxford. 

47.  The  "Ricardus  Heremita"  is  Richard  Hampole,  a  well  known  writer  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

51.    This  "  Aspall"  is  probably  a  mistake  in  the  MS.  for  "  Aristotelis.'' 
61.     No  other  title  is  given  to  this  book  in  either  list. 

70.  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  first  treatise  in  this  volume,  which  is  described 
as  a  tract  on  algorism  with  the  commentary  of  Thomas  of  Newmarket,  was  a  copy 
of  the  metrical  tract  on  that  subject  by  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  "  Rara  Mathematica."  The  "tractatus  de  minutiis,"  a  treatise  oa 
fractions,  was  probably  that  by  Johannes  de  Sacro-Bosco ;  while  the  tracts  imme- 
diately following,  one  on  the  sphere  and  the  other  on  ecclesiastical  computation, 
were  in  all  probability  the  works  of  the  same  author  upon  those  subjects,  which 
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arc  seldom  found  separated  in  manuscripts  of  this  class.  Another  article  merits 
a  remark,  viz.  the  abridgement  of  the  treatise  on  music  of  Boetius  by  John  de 
Maris,  which  is  very  raro  in  MS.,  the  only  other  copy  that  I  can  at  present  call 
to  mind  being  in  MS.  Lansd.  762.  John  de  Muris  composed  also  an  epitome  of 
the  arithmetic  of  Boetius,  which  was  published  on  the  Continent  (c.  1.500),  in  a 
small  quarto  volume,  without  date,  place,  or  name  of  printer ;  and  of  which  only  one 
copy  is  known  to  exist. 

Tt  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  whole  of  the  books  presented  to 
the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College  by  Markaunt  were  manuscripts,  although  it  is 
singular  that  apparently  very  few  of  any  real  antiquity  found  their  way  into  his 
hands.  Perhaps  Markaunt  and  the  other  bibliomaniacs  of  the  fifteenth  century  pre- 
ferred (like  many  of  our  day)  the  newest  books,  and  this  may  explain  the  reason 
why  some  of  our  most  valuable  Saxon  codices  have  been  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  the  trash  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  such  authors,  whose  works,  even  on  the  fairest 
vellum,  scarcely  merit  their  room  in  our  libraries.  Yet  we  find  that  these  very 
works,  which  are  now  so  hghtly  esteemed,  bear  the  very  highest  price  in  Mar- 
kaunt's  catalogue;  and  that  the  prices  of  books  in  the  year  1439  bear  almost  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  value  at  the  present  time.  Thus  the  curious  tract  of  Wicklif 
(No.  45)  is  marked  3s.,  and  the  tract  (No.  75)  containing  songs  with  music  and  the 
words  in  Latin  and  English  is  marked  at  the  same  price.  Richard  Hampole's  tract 
"  de  amore "  was  purchased  for  6s.  8d. ;  but  the  "  meditationes  Sancti  Bernardi "  is 
valued  at  £2.  Another  very  curious  volume,  (No.  66,)  which  most  probably  con- 
tained several  political  songs  and  some  of  the  poems  of  Walter  Mapes,  is  again 
valued  at  3s.,  while  a  copy  of  the  "  Catholicon  Januensis "  (No.  35)  is  marked  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  £6.  16s.  8d.,  which  is  worth  £50.  at  least  of  our  money.  The 
gift  of  Markaunt  was  very  munificent,  and  in  its  time  was  as  valuable  as  the 
collection  afterwards  left  by  his  successor,  which  was  destined  to  make  celebrated 
and  revered,  as  long  as  literature  shall  last,  the  name  of  its  noble  possessor. 

Besides  the  copy  of  the  will  abovementioned  and  the  register  which  I  have  just 
transcribed,  the  same  manuscript  contains  another  catalogue  of  books  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  their  prices,  which  does  not  however  present  many  works  of  much 
interest.  Liimediately  following  this  second  catalogue  is  another  register,  under  the 
following  title  :  — 

"  Registrum  magistri  Thomse  Markaunt  consortis  et  confratris  Collegii  Corporis 
Christi  et  sanctse  Marise  Cantabrigiae,  cujus  animse  propicietur  omnipotens,  qui  ab 
hujus  mundi  transiit  miseria  anno  Domini  1439,  et  regis  Henrici  VL  post  con- 
questum  18°,  mensis  Novembris  die  16,  Littera  dominicalis  D." 

This  second  register  contains  a  complete  list  of  all  those  who  borrowed  books 
from  Markaunt's  library,  from  the  year  1440  to  1516,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
masters  during  that  time,  and  a  list  of  the  fellows  of  the  college  in  1517,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  fellows  in  that  year  was  seven. 
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The  family  of  Freville,  whose  history  I  have  attempted  to  investigate,  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  powerful  during  the  middle  ages, 
but  as  having  more  especial  claims  on  this  Society  on  account  of  the  high  rank  and 
large  estates  it  held  for  a  long  period  in  the  County  of  Cambridge. 

Its  founder,  Barnard  de  Freville,  accompanied  the  Norman  Conqueror  to  England, 
and  probably  took  his  name  from  a  small  village  still  called  Freville,  in  Normandy.  Of 
his  immediate  successors  we  know  nothing.  They  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  Norfolk, 
as,  before  the  year  11^8,  Robert  de  Freville  granted  the  town  of  Bagthorpe  to  the 
priory  of  Castle  Acre*.  There  are  several  deeds  of  his  in  the  Register  of  Castle  Acre, 
among  the  witnesses  to  which  occur  the  names  of  Ralph,  Robert,  and  Drogo,  his  sons ; 
Emma  and  Matilda  de  Freville,  and  Baldwin  de  Freville ;  Ralph,  the  eldest,  confirmed 
his  father's  grants,  as  did  after  him  Gerard  de  Camville,  who,  I  presume,  married  one 
of  his  co-heirs.  Osbert  de  Giffard,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  Isabella  de  Freville, 
also  confirmed  their  grants.  This  Osbert  joined  the  Barons  against  King  John,  and 
was  probably  taken  prisoner,  as  his  wife  three  times  had  letters  of  safe  conduct  to 
come  to  the  king  to  treat  of  his  ransom 2;  after  this,  in  1223,  he  was  governor  of 
Windsor  and  Odyham  Castles,  and  in  1225,  of  Lincoln^;  at  his  death  in  1229,  his 
wife  was  left  his  executrix*. 

Besides  this  family  at  Bagthorpe,  there  was  a  Baldwin  Freville  (perhaps  the  one 
who  witnessed  the  deed  of  Robert  to  Castle  Acre),  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  held  lands  of  the  Baliols,  in  Wimbotsham,  Norfolk*.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Roger,  to  whom  Hamon  L'Envese  conveyed  a  carucate  of  land  in  Wimbotsham,  1228^. 

1  Reg.  Castle  Acre,  Harl.  MS.  2110.  2  Rot.  Lit.  Claus.,  17  &  18  K.  John. 

3  Hoare's  Wilts.  *  Rot.  Fin.  13  H.  IH. 

5  Deed  in  Bloomfield's  Norfolk.  6  Bloomfield's  Norfolk. 
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In  II!)!),  Roger  Frovillc  paid  20s.  to  Adam  do  Mountford ' ;  and  about  the  same  time 
ho  chiimed  tlio  right  of  i»rosenting  to  tho  church  at  Wilhngham^.  Ho  also  appears, 
witli  Isabella,  tho  wife  of  William  do  Iluntingficld,  in  a  law-suit,  temp.  John^:  this 
Isabella  was  a  FrevillC* ;  and  wo  may  therefore  presume,  a  relation  of  his. 

Another  Roger  married  Sibilla,  a  Warwickshire  heiress,  supposed  by  Dugdale  to 
1)0  a  Fitz- Allan  ;  ho  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  Kenil worth  Priory^,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  son,  Richard,  who  granted  a  mill,  &c.  to  Combe  Abbey''.  This  Richard 
seems  to  have  died  without  issue,  as  his  sisters,  Sibilla  and  Agatha  (the  former  of  whom 
married  Robert  Chatwode ;  the  latter,  Geoffrey  do  Thurville,  and  afterwards  Hamon 
TEstrange)  confirmed  his  grants  to  Combe. 

I  have  been  unable  to  connect  these  scattered  branches  with  the  main  line,  though 
I  have  no  doubt,  with  more  timo  and  experience,  it  might  easily  be  done.  I  have, 
however,  thought  it  worth  while  to  record  them  such  as  they  are,  as  they  may  perhaps 
be  of  some  assistance  to  any  one  who  is  pursuing  the  same  enquiries. 

The  first  direct  ancestor  of  the  Frevilles  of  Cambridgeshire,  whom  I  have  been  able 
to  trace,  is  Sir  Richard,  described  in  a  pedigree  of  the  family,  in  the  College  of  Arms', 
as  of  Scarning,  in  Norfolk ;  whence  we  may  presume  that  he  was  descended  from  the 
Norfolk  branch,  as  they  granted  lands  at  Scarning  to  Castle  Acre  Priory**.  His  son, 
Sir  Baldwin,  raised  his  fortunes  by  marrying  Lucia,  the  heir  of  the  Eschalers  or  De 
Scalariis  family,  through  whom  he  obtained  the  manors  of  Caxton  and  W.  Wratting, 
in  Cambs.,  and  N.  Munden,  in  Herts.  He  bought  her  wardship  of  the  king,  in  123P; 
and  she  was  probably  dead  in  1246,  as  in  that  year  he  confirmed  her  grants  to 
St  Neot's  Priory  10. 

Sir  Baldwin  left  two  sons,  Richard  and  Baldwin :  the  former,  ancestor  of  the 
Frevilles  of  Shelford  ;  the  latter,  of  the  family  at  Tamworth.  There  vvas  also  a  Sir 
Saier  de  Freville,  who  had  large  property  in  Cambridgeshire  i',  and  who,  I  presume, 
was  their  brother,  As  the  younger  branch  became  extinct  in  a  few  generations,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  follow  their  fortunes  first. 

I  Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  Norf.,  1  John.  2  Abb.  Placit.  temp.  John. 
3  Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  Ebor,,  temp.  John.                           *  Dugdale's  Monasticon. 

5  Reg.  Kenilworth,  Harl.  MSS.  6  Reg.  Cumbe,  Cott.  MSS. 

'  College  of  Arms,  C.  41,  fol.  16.  It  is  signed  Nicholas  Freville,  1666.  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy 
of  this  pedigree,  as  also  for  other  valuable  information,  to  Gordon  Gyll,  Esq.,  who  has  paid  great 
attention  to  the  family  history  of  this  county,  as  also  to  that  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire. 

8  Bloomfield's  Norfolk. 

9  Rot.  Fin.  15  H.  III. 

10  Transcript  of  deed  by  Sir  Richard  St  George,  Lansd.  MSS.  863.  Among  the  witnesses  to  this 
deed  occur  Sir  James  de  Freville  and  William  de  Freville.  The  former  may,  perhaps,  'be  the 
James  who  was  on  a  Jury,  circ.  8  E.  I.  (1279)  to  decide  a  cause  between  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  Crown,  as  to  the  right  of  the  foi-mer  to  coin  money.  (Rot.  Lit.  Claus.)  There  was  also  a  James 
Freville,  of  Yorkshire,  whose  son  Thomas  was,  in  1312,  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  Roger  Ughtred  and 
wife,  in  which  it  appears  that  James  Freville,  then  dead,  was  living  in  1308.  (Rot.  Lit.  Claus.  2  E.  II.) 
Besides  these,  a  Gilbert  Freville,  of  Yorkshire,  paid  a  fine  for  one  knight's  fee  in  1282;  and  in  the 
same  year,  Roger  de  Freville  performs  military  service,  due  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  Wales. 
(Pari.  Writs,  10  E.  I.) 

II  Rot.  Hundr. 
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Sir  Alexander  Freville,  by  marriage  with  Joan  Cromwell,  acquired 
a  share  of  the  immense  estates  of  the  Marmions,  and  amongst  them 
of  Tamworth  Castle.  He  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a  Baron  in 
1327,  being  the  first  and  last  of  his  race  who  received  that  honour  I 
His  arms  are  thus  given  in  a  roll  of  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century^:  ^ixt  Slltsaunlirc  Dc  freiotlc,  te  or  a  une  crots  masclc  t>c 
tier  ct  te  goul.  These  charges  are  evidently  assumed  from  the  Mar-  Marmion. 
mion  coat.  His  son  bore  the  arms  slightly  different :  5tr  iSanticfognc  t)c  frctotllf,  he 
or  a  unc  trotg  J3c  goulfS  a  IfS  masrlcs  tit  bsx:  by  which  I  suppose  is 
meant  that  the  cross  was  charged  with  a  few  mascles,  not  mas- 
cled  all  over^.  After  his  father's  death,  Sir  Baldwyn  changed  the 
plain  cross  into  a  cross  patonce,  and  retained  only  five  mascles  or 
lozenges,  as  appears  from  a  Roll  of  Arms,  temp.  E.  HI.  He  bore  as 
a  crest  two  legs  reversed  couped  at  the  knee,  armed  and  spurred,  on 
a  cap  of  maintenance.  This  crest  appears  on  a  deed  dated  3  E.  HI.  Alexander  rreviue 
(1329.)  The  second  Sir  Baldwin  bore  a  plume  of  feathers  as  a  crest,  as  may  be  seen 
from  another  deed*  dated  33  E.  III.  (1359.)  The  lozenges  in  the 
arms  seem  to  have  been  gradually  dropped  till  the  coat  became  or.  a 
cross  patonce  gu,  in  which  form  it  appears  in  many  church-windows  in 
Warwickshire^,  and  is  quartered  by  the  Ferrers,  Willoughbys,  &c.  The 
third  Sir  Baldwin  was  a  claimant  of  the  championship  of  England 
(1377),  in  right  of  descent  from  Philip  Marmyon,  and  of  the  tenure 
of  Tamworth;  his  claims  were,  however,  rejected  in  favour  of  Sir  John  FreviUe  of  Tamworth. 
Dymoke,  in  right  of  the  manner  of  Scrivelsby,  Lincolnshire,  which  had  descended  to  him 
also  from  the  Marmions".  The  last  Sir  Baldwyn  died  a  minor,  and  the  estates  went 
to  his  three  sisters ;  Tamworth  Castle  being  given  to  the  eldest,  Elizabeth  Ferrers, 
from  whom  it  descended  through  the  Devereux  and  Shirley  families  to  the  present  Earl 
Ferrers.  The  second,  Margaret,  by  her  first  husband,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  left 
descendants,  who  became  extinct  in  the  sixth  generation''.  She  survived  her  second 
husband,  and  is  buried  with  him  in  Middleton  Chwrch,  Warwickshire,  where  there  is  a 
brass  to  their  memory.  It  represents  a  judge  in  his  robes  and  a  lady  in  a  widow's 
dress ;  one  shield  remains  with  the  Freville  arms  and  this  inscription :  fijtc  latent  Dns 
l^ttarDus  138ngl)am  miles  §r  ^justutari'  lie  ianfeo  Dm  l^egis  (jut  obitt  'xxi\°  lite  mati  ano  DnT  iWiHto 
ccteiiibj  C?t  tina  JWargareta  gui  condors  quor'  atabs  ppirietur  tieus  amen.  The  third,  Joyce, 
married  Roger  Aston,  and  became  the  ancestress  of  the  Lords  Aston,  of  Forfar. 

To  return  to  the  Shelford  branch.  Sir  Richard  was  not  of  age  when  his  father 
died,  and  his  wardship  was  given  to  the  Queen.     He  confirmed  his  father's  grants  to 

^  Dugdale's  Baronage. 

2  Printed  at  Oxford,  1748,  as  "Nomina  et  Insignia  Gentilitia." 

8  I  should  here  obserre,  that  in  all  drawings  this  cross  appears  lozengy  vair  &  gu,  which  I  suppose 
is  the  more  correct  blazon,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  mascles  vair. 

*  Harl.  MSS.  506.  5  Dugdale's  Warwickshire.  6  Dugdale's  Baronage. 

7  See  "  Glossary  of  Heraldry,"  Parker,  1847,  under  "  Marshalling,"  where  the  quarterings  are  all 
given,  though  numerous  mistakes  are  made  in  the  pedigree. 
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St  Neot's  Priory,  in  1263,  and  had  various  military  summons  from  the  year  1277  to 
1297'.  In  1287  ho  was  summoned  to  a  military  council  to  bo  held  at  Gloucester, 
before  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall;  and  in  1297  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Array  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon. 

His  son,  Sir  John,  was,  in  1308,  summoned  with  his  wife  to  attend  the  coronation 
in  the  train  of  the  King  and  Queen  2.  He  appears  in  the  Roll  of  Arms  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  as,  Skite  '^oljm 
tie  frcuilc,  tc  goulcg  a  ttj  trcjitauns  De  crmgne.  This  shield  was  borne 
by  all  his  descendants.  His  crest  is  thus  generally  given :  Out  of  a 
ducal  coronet  or,  an  old  man's  head,  couped  below  the  shoulders, 
ppr.  vested  gu.  turned  back  erm.,  on  his  head  a  cap  of  the  third,  tas- 
selled  of  the  first.  He  is  supposed  to  have  founded  or  re-built  the 
Chancel  of  Little  Shelford,  as  a  handsome  founder's  tomb  in  the  N.  FreviUe  of  sheiford, 
wall  commemorates  him.  It  consists  of  a  canopied  recess,  with  crockets  and  finials, 
under  which  lies  the  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  knight,  in  stone.  This  figure  may  vie  with 
any  in  beauty  and  grace ;  the  head  reclines  on  a  cushion,  while  the  feet  are  supported 
by  a  lion :  no  trace  of  mail  remains,  having  been  probably  painted  on.  In  the  wall 
behind  it,  is  a  slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  with  this  inscription  in  Lombardic  characters  : 
+  ICI  :  GIST  :  SIRE  :  lOHAN  :  DE  :  FRIVILE  : 

KE  :  FVST  :  SEIGNIOVR  :  DE  :  CESTE  :  VILE  : 

VOVS  :  KE  :  PAR  :  ICI  :  PASSET  : 

PAR  :  CHARITE  :  PVR  :  LVI  :  PRIET. 

This  tomb  has  been  very  well  engraved  in  Lysons'  Cambridgeshire.  To  the  west  of  it 
is  a  very  curious  monumental  arch  of  somewhat  earlier  character  ;  the  mouldings  are 
very  rich  ;  under  it  may  be  seen  the  top  of  a  stone  coffin.  In  raising  the  floor  of  the 
Church,  not  long  since,  the  coffin  was  uncovered,  and  was  found  to  contain  the 
body,  probably  of  a  female,  wrapped  in  lead ;  the  hair  was  very  long  and  black.  To 
whom  this  tomb  belongs  cannot  now  be  ascertained :  it  may  have  been  tliat  of 
Eleanora  de  Freville :  she  did  not,  however,  die  till  after  1316^.  Mabell,  the  mother 
of  Sir  John,  lived  till  after  1325,  so  it  can  hardly  belong  to  her"*. 

Sir  John  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Richard,  of  whom  little  is  known.  His 
son,  however,  the  second  Sir  John,  who  married  Elena  Lucy,  was  a  person  of  great 
power  and  dignity.  He  received  constant  military  summons  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.^  ;  and  in  1345,  went  with  his  brother  Robert  into  Brittany''.  He  also  served  in 
Gascony. 

This  Sir  John  and  his  wife  were  considerable  benefactors  to  Little  Shelford  church  ; 
they  seem  to  have  rebuilt  a  great  part  of  the  Chancel.  The  East  window,  which  fell 
down  some  years  ago,  is  rudely  sketched  in  the  Kerrick  collections,  British  Museum'' ; 
it  was  a  handsome  window,  of  very  early  perpendicular  work,  consisting  of  five  equal 


1  Pari.  Writ.  5—25  E.  I. 

3  Norn.  Vill,  9  E.  II. 

6  Pari.  Writs.,  temp.  E.  III. 


2  Pari.  Writ.,  8  Feb.  I  E.  II. 

4  Rot.  Esch.,  19  E.  II.,  in  Baker's  MSS. 

6  Feed.,  19  E.  III.  1  Add.  MSS.  6728. 
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lights,  of  which  the  two  outer  ones,  on  each  side,  were  united  under  secondary  arches, 
while  the  centre  light  was  supermullioned  and  transoraed  in  the  head.  The  heads  of  the 
secondary  arches  were  filled  with  geometrical  tracery ;  and  at  the  apex  of  the  whole 
window  was  a  quatrefoil.  Of  the  stained  glass  which  once  filled  it,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  Cole's  description  of  it  in  1742',  and  from  scattered  notes  by  Bloomfield, 
Gough,  and  Layer.  The  arrangement  of  the  window  was  somewhat  as  follows :  each 
light  was  surrounded  by  a  border,  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  white  glass  painted  in  a 
pattern,  and  alternating  with  blue  or  red ;  at  the  bottom  was  a  coat  of  arras,  over  it 
the  figure  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  over  that  again  the  figure  of  a  saint ; 
across  the  whole  window  ran  the  following  legend :  "  ©rate  p  atab's  ^JoJiTs  ifrctiill  et 
(Slene  xxx'  ctus  ct  ?MalUt  iSngci)  i^stt'  crcUc^."  Of  the  glass  that  filled  the  tracery 
nothing  is  recorded.  In  the  first  light  was  Sir  John  de  Freville,  kneeling,  and  holding  a 
scroll  with  these  words :  ^nna  mater  JWarte  genettttis  Domtnt  ora  pro  me.  Over  him  was 
probably  the  figure  of  St  Christopher,  and  under  him  the  arms  of  Freville,  ffu:  3 
crescents  ermine.  The  border,  of  crescents,  taken  evidently  from  the  arms.  In  the 
second  light,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  with  his  arms ;  and  over  him  St  Anne.  The 
border  composed  of  A  crowned,  in  allusion  to  St  Anne.  The  centre  light  had  a  figure 
of  Edward  the  Third,  with  his  arms  ;  and  a  figure  of  St  Mary  above  :  the  border 
made  of  M  crowned.  The  fourth  light  had  a  figure  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of 
York,  with  his  arms ;  over  him  St  Thomas :  the  border  of  crowned  T.  These  three 
figures  were  probably  standing.  The  fifth  light  had  the  figure  of  Lady  Elena  Freville 
kneeling,  from  her  hands  a  scroll  with  these  words :  §>ts  ^f)oma  IMartgr  3fpi  ppkius 
esito  miifi  et  i$ti  pcccatoribug.  Behind  her  head  the  arms  of  Lucy,  :  crusuly 
3  Imies  hauriant,  or.  Under  her,  Freville  impaling  Lucy ;  while  in  the  head  of  the  light 
was  a  figure  of  St  George.  The  border  was  composed  of  lucies,  crosses  crosslet,  and 
crescents^.  It  is,  probably,  to  Sir  John  and  his  wife,  that  we  also  owe  the  screen  and 
stall-work  of  the  church  :  the  former  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  a  fragment  in  the 
tower  alone  remaining  to  shew  what  it  has  been.  The  latter  is  very  curious  :  the 
backs  only  are  left,  and  consist  of  pannels  painted  alternately  red  and  ermine,  the  red 
pannels  being  painted  with  crescents  of  the  other  colour ;  a  crest  of  quatrefoils  runs 
along  the  top,  in  some  of  which  are  shields  charged  with  ar.  a  cross  gu.  and  gu.  a  cross  ar. 
alternately  (perhaps  the  crosses  of  St  George  and  St  John).  Sir  John  de  Freville  died 
in  1372,  and  Walter  Knight  resigned  the  living  in  1393  ;  whence  we  may  conclude,  I 
think,  that  the  date  of  the  window  is  circ.  1370 — 1390.  Elena  de  Freville  died  in 
1380 ;  and  Layer  records  the  following  inscription  to  her  memory,  as  under  the  figure 
of  a  female  in  brass : 

l^tt  iatet  Una  CFlena  De  ifrebill  que  obttt  b" 
Halenl)  febniani  anno  Dm  mtlUo  cccLtir. 
1  Cole,  Vol.  XXII.  2  Cole,  Vol.  xviii. 

3 1  should  here  observe  that  the  names  of  four  of  the  Saints  are  conjectural.  Cole  says  that  there 
were  five,  but  could  only  make  out  St  George.  Bloomfield,  however,  mentions  St  George  and  St 
Christopher  as  in  the  same  windows.  The  inscriptions  from  the  figures  and  the  crowned  letters  seem 
to  point  out  the  figures  in  the  second  and  fourth  lights;  while  the  crowned  M  seems  naturally  to 
belong  to  St  Mary,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  occupied  the  centre-light. 
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Tlio  iiiHcription  was  gone  in  Colo's  tirno,  who,  however,  gives  a  drawing  of  a  brass  to 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  belonged.  In  Plate  viii.  fig.  2,  will  be  found  an  accurate  fac- 
siniilo  of  his  very  rude  scratches.  They  have  been  considered  worthy  of  being  repro- 
duced as  the  only  records  of  these  tombs,  though  of  course  very  inaccurate  and  unlike 
the  originals.  The  matrix  of  this  brass  remains  in  the  Chancel  of  Shelford  Church,  by 
which  it  appears  that  it  consisted  of  an  oblong  plate,  1ft.  Sin.  by  8in.,  and  therefore  the 
canopy  and  figure  were  on  the  same  piece  of  metal.  By  comparing  it  with  the  brass  of 
Sir  Ralph  de  Knevynton,  1370,  in  Aveley  Church,  Essex  \  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  original.  This  latter  brass  is  decidedly  of  Flemish  workmanship,  and  I  suspect  our 
figure  to  have  been  by  the  same  artist. 

Richard,  the  son  of  Sir  John,  died  in  1375,  without  issue,  when  some  part  of  the 
manor  of  Caxton  went  to  the  Burgoyne  family  by  marriage  with  Anne  Freville^.  He 
was  buried  in  Little  Shelford  Church,  and  the  following  inscription  to  his  memory  existed 
in  Layer's  time :  ?X?tc  tacct  titS  Mtcus  frcbtl?  mtks  Dns  tstius  faille  lie  pfaa  gj^clforD  qui  obttt  t|° 
tic  scptcmtirtsi  anno  lint  mcccbifa.  This  inscription  was  gone  in  Cole's  time,  though  not  the 
brass  figure  to  which  it  belonged.  Cole's  representation  of  it  will  be  found  in  Plate  vm. 
fig.  1.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  knight  in  bascinet,  camail,  jupon,  and  studded  cuisses, 
&c.,  resembling  somewhat  the  brass  to  one  of  the  AUington  family  in  Horseheath 
Church. 

Robert  de  Freville  and  his  son,  Thomas,  were  both  buried  in  Little  Shelford  Church, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  inscriptions  recorded  in  Baker^ : 

JJloticrtus  tc  frcfatic  fratcr  ft  j^rrcs  lint  ^oj^ii  lif  frffatle  oftut  anno  lint  millio  ccthiiiuj 

qut  ]^it  tattt  ft  ®laricia  uxot  ftus. 
•^Jjomas  frcfatlf  filtus  tt  j^crcs  Mobti  frcbilc  obitt  anno  tnt  mccccfa"  qui  j&tc  tacct  cum 

margarcta  more  sua. 

These  inscriptions  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  two  brasses,  lately  brought  to  light  from 
under  a  pew  in  the  Nave  (see  Plates  vi.  and  vii.),  which  are  exactly  of  the  same  date, 
and  by  the  same  hand ;  the  time  of  their  execution  may  be  deduced  from  some  slight 
peculiarities  in  the  armour  of  the  male  figures :  the  taces,  or  skirt  of  overlapping  plates, 
which  depend  from  the  breastplate,  replaced  the  jupon  about  the  year  1400*.  The  ca- 
mail, or  mail-gorget,  which  covers  the  neck,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  found  during  the 
whole  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  went  out  of  use  about  1410 :  and  the  palettes 
which  cover  the  armpits  were  introduced  somewhere  between  these  dates,  though  nearer 
the  last ;  so  that  we  shall  be  very  nearly  right  in  ascribing  to  their  execution  the  date 
1405 — 10.^  Now,  by  reference  to  the  pedigree,  it  will  be  seen  that  Thomas  Freville  died 

1  Very  accurately  and  beautifully  engraved  in  Waller's  Monumental  Brasses,  Pt.  i. 

2  In  the  Burgoyne  pedigree  (Visit.  Cambs.  1619)  this  Anne  is  given  as  Anne,  d.  and  h.  of  John 
Fresille.  In  a  copy,  however,  of  this  Visitation,  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  altered  to  "  Freville  of 
Caxton ; "  and  in  the  quartered  coat  of  the  Burgoynes  the  Freville  arms  appear. 

3  Baker's  MSS.  Vol.  xxvni 

*  The  earliest  known  example  is  Sir  Thos.  Braunston's,  1401,  at  Wisbech,  Cambs. 

5  There  are  three  brasses  which  bear  marks  of  being  by  the  same  hand  as  the  present  ones.  The 
first,  Sir  Edward  Ceme  and  lady,  date  c.  1400,  Draycot  Cerne,  Wilts,  wears  the  jupon.  The  second. 
Sir  Reginald  Cobham,  1403,  at  Lingfield,  Surrey,  has  the  taces,  but  no  palettes;  while  the  third,  Sir 
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in  1405,  while  his  wife  lived  till  1410.  I  would  therefore  suggest  the  probability,  that 
at  her  husband's  death  Margaret  caused  a  monument  to  be  made  for  herself  and  her 
husband,  as  also  one  for  his  father  and  mother.  This  would  account  for  the  lady  in 
PI.  VII.  being  in  widow's  dress,  as  it  was  usual  when  the  wife  surviving  laid  down  a 
monument  to  her  husband,  that  she  should  be  represented  on  it  in  that  dress'.  If  my 
suppositions  be  correct,  the  brass  in  Plate  vi.  will  belong  to  Robert  de  Freville,  while 
that  in  Plate  vii.  to  Thomas  de  Freville  and  his  wife 
Margaret.  This  Margaret  probably  aided  in  erecting 
the  chanting-chapel  of  the  south  side  of  the  Nave ;  the 
date  of  the  chapel  would  be  about  her  time,  and  Sir 
Richard  St  George  records  this  inscription  in  one  of  the 
windows  there :  ©rate  p  atabs  '^ijome  Ue  frcbtll  ft  margarcte 
consortia  sue,  with  this  coat  of  arms  :  Freville,  impaling 
ar.  a  chevron  between  3  martlets  sa.  The  dripstone  also 
of  the  south  window  terminates  in  angels  holding  shields, 
on  one  of  which  appear  the  Freville  arms. 

William  Freville,  the  son  of  Thomas,  had  also  a 
brass  in  the  church.  This  is  engraved  from  Cole,  in 
PI,  Yiii.  fig.  3.     The  inscription  belonging  to  it  ran  thus : 

Chautry,  L  Shelford. 

In  gra  et  mta  t)et  \)\c  iacct  SSSillmus  frebile  armig'  quontiam  l)nsi  iitim  btlle  qui  obitt  xix  l)ie 
mentis  jumi  anno  Unt  moccerli"  et  Slnna  et  iWargareta  uiores  eiusfiem  SSaillmt  que  Slnna  obut — 
fite  mens'  februarti  anno  lim  m^tccc" — que  iJlatgareta  obiit — l)te  mens' — anno  Dm  m°ftcc° — ®uotu' 
antmabiS  proptttctur  teus  Slmcn. 

Passing  over  two  generations,  we  come  to  Robert  Freville,  to  whose  memory  the 
following  inscription  is  recorded  as  once  existing  : 

In  gratia  et  mta  l)ei  \)\t  latent  ilob'tus  frcbilc  armiger  quon6a  Dns  istius  faille  et  Mosa  uior 
eiu0,  qui  obiit  i°  tic  mensts  Slprtlts  anno  tini  mccccciij  quoru'  aiabs  ppictetur  Deus. 

His  Will,  which  is  in  the  Registry  of  Ely,  is  dated  April  7th,  12  H.  VIII.  It  is 
very  long,  and  consists  of  very  numerous  bequests ;  amongst  others,  he  bequeaths  to  the 
reparation  of  Little  Shelford  Church,  40s. ;  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bells  in  the  towne, 
6s.  Sd. ;  to  the  torches  in  the  same  Church,  6s.  %d. ;  to  "  the  mayntenance  of  the  grete 
bryge,"  40s.;  "to  the  gilde^  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  little  Shelford  afores'',  a  table-cloth 

John  Wilcotes,  1410,  Great  Tew,  Oxon.,  has  the  taces  and  palettes ;  but  a  plate-gorget  replaces  or 
covers  his  camail.  The  two  last  have  greyhounds  at  their  feet,  in  the  same  peculiar  position  that  they 
are  in  our  examples. 

1  This  may  be  seen  in  the  monument  of  Sir  William  Vernon  and  Lady,  Tong,  Shropshire,  where 
the  date  of  the  wife's  decease  is  not  filled  up,  and  she  is  represented  as  a  widow.  A  somewhat  similar 
case  occurs  in  Sir  Richard  Bingham's  brass  mentioned  above. 

2  These  gilds  were  religious  associations,  composed  of  persons  of  all  classes.  Among  other  things 
they  supported  a  priest,  who  was  to  say  daily  mass  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  fraternity.  To  this  guild,  no  doubt,  belonged  the  S.  chantry  in  Little  Shelford  Church.  A  cha- 
pel, with  the  dedication  "  Corpus  Christi,"  formerly  existed  in  St  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge,  accord- 
ing to  Caius,  Hist.  Cantabr. 
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and  a  garnish  of  powter;"  "to  the  gildo  of  our  Lady  hi  grete  Shelford,  13s.  id.;"  "to 
tho  gildo  of  St  Anno  in  tho  same  town,  13s.  Besides  these  pubHc  bequests,  he 

leaves  legacies  to  all  his  children,  and  to  several  godchildren  and  servants;  he  leaves 
some  estates  to  Ann  WythipoU,  late  the  "  of  William  frevill  myn  eldest  brother  for 
tormo  of  her  lyve  naturall  according  to  a  payre  of  indentures  betwyne  me  the  s*^  Robert 
on  that  one  partye  and  William  Rede  late  husband  to  the  s**  Anne  on  the  other  ^" 
His  wife,  Rose,  he  constitutes  his  executrice,  and  Thos.  Hutton  and  William  CoUings 
supervisors.  The  will  was  proved  2nd  May,  1521.  Rose,  his  wife,  survived  him  eight 
years ;  her  will  is  also  in  the  Registry  of  Ely.  It  is  dated  April  20th,  1529.  She  de- 
sires "  to  be  buried  in  the  bodie  of  the  cherche  of  Little  Shelforde,  in  the  middle  He, 
directly  afore  the  high  roode,  also  I  wyll  that  myn  executors  do  ordeyn  a  comly  stone 
of  marbell  engraved  w*  image  and  scripture  to  lay  uppon  ray  grave  w*in  the  yere^." 
She  bequeaths  to  John  Freville,  her  eldest  son,  "  a  ryng  of  golde  graved  w*  the  cre8cents^ 
and  a  nutte  of  syW  and  gilte  w*  the  cov""."  To  her  daughter,  Hutton,  she  leaves  "  a 
payer  of  beads  of  curall  w*  gylted  gaudy es,  my  ryng  of  gold  w*^  the  5  wounds  :"  besides 
sundry  bequests  to  her  other  children.  Among  numerous  small  legacies  occur  some  to 
her  several  godchildren :  to  Robert  Freville\  to  her  sisters  Swete  and  Thirlaw'* ;  and 
the  bequest  of  a  flaxen  tablecloth  and  a  flaxen  towel  to  the  gild  of  Corpus  Christi.  She 
constitutes  her  three  sons-in-law,  and  her  sons  John  and  George,  executors  ;  and  Philip 
Paris,  supervisor.  Proved  last  day  of  May,  1529.  It  is  very  uncertain  who  this  Rose 
Freville  was  :  she  is  described  in  her  husband's  will,  as  a  relation  of  Sir  Robert  Peyton. 
Now  Layer  mentions  that  Robert  Freville  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Anthony  Hasel- 
dine ;  Sir  Robert  Peyton  married  Frances,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Haseldine, 
the  brother  of  Anthony :  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Rose  and  Beatrix  are  one  and 
the  same  person. 

Of  the  sons  of  Robert  Freville  little  is  known.  George,  the  second  son,  on  the  16th 
February,  1553,  made  a  bond  with  George  Gyll  for  the  repayment  of  £100  lent  by  the 

1  In  the  Calendar,  at  the  beginning  of  a  Salisbury  Missal  (Pynson,  1495),  in  Mr  Deuce's  library, 

among  other  entries,  are  the  following:  "15  Kal.  Mart.  Thys  day  was  borne   Withypole,  an° 

dni  1512."  "Apr:  Wm.  Rede  was  maryed  w'  Anne  his  wife  also  to  all  their  frendes  comfort  and  to 
their  grete  honor  uppon  Seynt  Wylfrydcs  Dey,  that  Holy  Confessor."  On  one  of  the  pages  is  written 
"  This  book  is  myne  Anne  Frevill  alias  Rede  dwellyng  yn  the  dirty  fenn."    Collect.  Topog.  et  Geneal. 

2  Cole  mentions  a  marble  slab,  in  which  had  been  brass  plates  of  a  woman  kneeling  to  the  figure 
of  a  saint,  with  an  inscription  under  her;  and  from  its  position,  conjectures  it  to  have  been  the  monu- 
ment in  question.  Layer  gives  the  following  inscription  for  Rose:  ^ic  lacet  iiosa  jfxsbih  blDua 
(juonDa  uiot  Mobcrti  dFrcfatll  armtg'  que  obut  b"  tie  ^prilis  an  iini  m  cccct  xxix  tutusi  antmc  propt- 
cietur  X\eu&  amen'. 

3  This  was  probably  the  signet  ring  of  the  family.  In  the  will  of  Margaret  Burgoyn,  who  died  in 
1528  (Regist.  Ely),  a  ring  with  the  talbots  is  mentioned,  which  are  the  Burgoyn  arms.  With  regard  to 
the  crescents,  a  curious  tile  occurs  at  Castle  Rising,  Barton,  and  Wiggenhall  St  Mary  Magdalen,  all  in 
Norfolk,  on  which  is  a  shield  with  three  crescents ;  the  pattern  is  in  relief,  and  the  execution  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  tiles  made  at  Castle  Acre.  We  have  seen  that  the  Frevilles  of  Norfolk  were  great 
benefactors  to  Castle  Acre  priory,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  are  the  Freville  aims,  more 
especially  as  they  had  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  places  mentioned. 

*  Who  this  Robert  is,  does  not  appear.  There  was  a  Robert  Freville,  Vicar  of  Appledore,  in  Kent, 
from  1524  to  1566.  (Hasted.) 

5  This  sister,  Thirlawe,  was  Margaret  Thirlawe,  who  died  1528     (Will  in  Regis.  Ely.) 
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latter;  the  debt  to  be  paid  13th  Feb.,  1554,  between  9  and  12  o'clock,  at  St  Paul's, 
London ^  In  1557  he  presented  to  Little  Shelford  (whence  it  is  hkely  that  his  elder 
brother,  John,  who  died  in  1552,  left  no  issue)  ;  and,  in  1564,  he  attended  the  funeral 
of  Sir  Edward  North,  at  Kirthng.  This  George  sold  Shelford  to  Alderman  Banks,  who 
sold  it  to  Sir  Toby  Palavicini.  Nicholas,  the  third  son,  left  several  children,  as  appears 
from  his  will  in  the  Registry  of  Ely,  though  he  there  mentions  none  by  name.  There 
were,  however,  in  Cole's  time,  several  entries  in  the  registers  of  different  parishes  in  the 
county,  by  which  we  see  that  the  Frevilles  did  not  altogether  leave  Cambridgeshire.  In 
Landbeach  registers : — Ann,  dau.  of  Mr  Freville,  bapt.  19th  Feb.  1581 ;  Michael 
Freville,  bapt.  1584 ;  John,  son  of  Thos.  Freville,  bapt.  20th  Nov.  1586  ;  William, 
son  of  Thos.  Freville,  bapt.  22nd  June,  1589.  In  Oakington  registers: — Thomas 
Freville  married  Ursula,  1570 ;  Nicholas  Freville  (their  son)  born  1593 ;  John  Fre- 
ville marr.  1561;  Michael  Freville  buried,  1618;  Thomas  Freville  buried,  1618; 
Ursula  Freville  buried,  1619.  In  Cottenham  registers: — Anne  Freville  marr.  John 
Brigges,  22nd  July,  1576 ;  John  Freville  buried,  20th  Nov.,  1586. 

There  was  also  a  Thomas  Freville,  who  married  Anne,  dau.  and  co-h.  of  Robert 
Aspland,  of  Heydon,  in  Essex.  By  the  registers  there,  it  seems  they  were  married 
20th  Dec,  1570:  of  their  children,  Alice  was  born  4th  July,  1576;  Ehza,  15th  June, 
1578 ;  and  William,  5th  Aug.  1581.  Anne  Freville,  their  mother,  was  buried  4th 
Aug.  1600. 

This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  discover  concerning  Robert  Freville's  descendants ; 
and  into  such  obscurity  had  the  family  sunk  in  1575,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
visitation  of  that  year.  As  Baker  observes :  "  Families  die  as  well  as  men ;"  and  the 
Frevilles  of  Shelford  have  but  their  monuments,  sadly  diminished  by  Puritanical  sacri- 
lege^, and  the  manors  which  are  still  called  after  them,  to  presence  their  name  to 
posterity. 

From  Richard  Freville,  brother  of  Robert,  descended  the  family  settled  in  Dur- 
ham ;  they,  however,  became  extinct  in  a  few  generations.  Sir  George  Freville  was 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  under  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  the  North ;  and  an  original 
letter  of  his  to  that  nobleman  may  be  found  in  the  Cottonian  MSS.  (Calig.  b.  ix.) 
dated  25th  Dec.  1569,  in  which  he  requests  instructions,  as  he  hears  that  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  had  been  apprehended. 

Margaret  Freville,  the  last  of  this  family,  married  Thomas  Lambton,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son,  Freville  Lambton.  In  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  Terence,  printed  at 
Cambridge,  1701,  the  editor  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Freville  Lambton,  Esq., 
who  had  lent  him  a  splendid  manuscript  of  Terence,  which  had  descended  to  him 
from  Roger  Freville,  of  Shelford.  A  fuller  account  of  this  branch  of  the  family 
will  be  found  in  Surtee's  History  of  Durham. 

1  I  owe  this  information  to  Gordon  Gyll,  Esq. 

2  We  may  thank  Will  Dowsing  for  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  inscriptions  to  the  Frevilles,  as 
the  following  extract  shews:  "March  12,  1643.  Destroyed  3  superstitious  inscriptions,  2  crosses,  2 
crucifixes,  and  30  pictures;  and  ordered  the  minister  to  level  the  steps." 
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